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THE STORY TOLD ANEW. 


In the dust and down the lane 
Two walked hand in hand together; 
Blew the wind and fell the rain, 
Little heeded they the weather. 
Cold raw winds might storm about, 
Warm within mocked cold without. 
Had the road been paved with gold 
Ap had never seen a shimmer ; 
Had the stars left heaven's high fold, 
Night to them had grown no dimmer; 
Ea unto ite widest hem, 
Consisted of four feet to them. 
What said he to make her start, 
Flush, and glow with sudden pleasure P 
What could cause the woman’s heart 
Then to beat a faster measure ? 
yy did eyelids, prone to rise, 
Hide the light of glowing eyes ? 
"Twas the story told anew, 
Old, yet never antiquated ; 
Just the same words—just a few, 
Just the case so often stated— 
Just the same in every wise 
As once was told in Paradise. 
a on 


CONVENIENT ROOFS. 


A vistror to Brazil] records a fact which seems to 
show that in South America as elsewhere, one use of the 
law is to increase the sum of human ingenuity. 

The climate is very wet, and a sloping tile roof is in 
universal use. It is easily put on, easily repaired, affords 
excellent shelter from the tropical rains, and what is 
deemed a feng advantage, it is readily taken off. 

A law of country forbids the eviction of tenants 
for the rb gt bine rent. When a landlord's patience 
is exhausted, therefore, instead of warning the delinquent 
out of the house, he takes off the roof for repairs, and 
the first heavy shower does the rest. 


———— 
THE AMATEUR KNIFE GRINDER. 


Ar a dinner of friends, if you wish to mystify those 
on the opposite side of the table, offer to sharpen their 
knives, on a new kind of grindstone. Place your plate 
on Lhcard — the hollow Leg Alogi you, “ar it 
a t jeaning it inst the table, above which it 
ah d show about two faction ; 

Place the blade of the knife on the edge of the plate, 
taking the ordinary position of a knifegrinder. By a 
slight tremulous motion of the legs, make the plate 
dance on the knees so as to rise and fall rapidly from 
one thirty-second to one tenth of an inch, the knife 
blade barely touching it. 

Your opposite neighbours wil] believe that they see 
the plate turning on its centre, like the wheel of the 
scissors-grinder, and will greatly admire the address 
with which you have imparted to the plate such a rapid 


rotary motion. 
— fp —__—_ 
LADIES WHO HOLD COMMISSIONS 
IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


Szven dames of high degree now hold the place of 
regimental chief in the army of Prussia. The present 
<_y is responsible for the appointment of five women. 

© oldest woman-colonel is the Empress Frederick, 
who was placed at the head of a regiment of hussara on 
October 18th, 1861, the date of the coronation of the 
Eoeperoe William I. Princess Frederick Charles, widow 
of the famous “ Red” Prince, ranks second in point of 
ee Tes been made chief of a regiment of ns 
in : 


Queen Victoria, the third female commander by 
courtesy, has been chief of another Prussian regiment of 
dragoons since 1889. The Princess Albert o i 
wife of the tt of Brunswick, has been chief of a 
6 gs of fusiliers since 1890. 

Duchess of Connaught, daughter of the “Red” 
Prince, was made a colonel of infantry two years ago. 
The Queen Regent of the Netherlands accepted her com- 
mission a few weeks ago. The Duchess of Edinburgh, 
although not head of a regiment, is attached ag 


THE COST OF KEEPING AN 
ELEPHANT. 


Att tke elephants used in the Indian army as draught 
animals in the artillery or commissariat, or as baggage 
animals in the transport department, are very carefully 
attended to, and in every way treated with the greatest 
consideration. 

Their keep is rather expensive, being about thirty 
rupees (£3 a day), including, of course, the wages of their 
mahont and grass-cutter. 

They sre fed principally on nnhusked rice and grass; 
of the former they get about 250 lbs., and of the aie 
about 400 pe diem. 

A very large female eats, after the first day or two, 
about 750 lbs. of green fodder in eighteen hours; this is 
exceeded often by larger tuskers, so that 800 lbs. is 
about tho right amount to be placed before a full-grown 
elephant, with a margin to allow for waste. 

Asa good load for an elephant is about 800 Ibs., it 
will be seen that the amount he will eat per day will be 
as much as he can carry, and this will also be the right 
proportion for the smaller ones. 


= —_____ 


THE SYMPATHY OF A MAN WHO 
HAD BEEN THERE. 


A Parry of men returning from a stroll the other 
Sunday morning noticed a man just ahead of them 
wheeling a baby-carriage, and finally one of them spoke. 

“B rge! 1 believe that's s case of kidnapping,” 

ry. ge 
he said. 

“It does look suspicious,” said the sharp little fellow 
next to him. 

“ Nonsense,” said the elderly man on the right of the 
other two. 

“ But see how hard he tries to look unconcerned,” pro- 
tested the first. 

“And observe how furtively and anxiously he looks 
to see if he is followed,” added the second. 

“ Of course he’s not hurrying,” put in the first, “because 
that wpuld attract attention.” 

“ But he is ers to rifn if he sees any one following 
him,” suggested the sharp little fellow. ‘We'd better 
make him give an account of himself.” 

“ Now hold on,” interrupted the elderly man. “Did 
either of you ever have your wife tell you to start ahead 
witb the baby, and she'd overtake you Pe 

“Why, no. We're not married. 

“Exactly. Then you never knew what it was to be 
haunted by the fear that she had finally decided to let 
ea give the baby a little fresh air while she stayed at 

me and read a novel. Boys, let the man alone. He 
has mental worry enough now without being taken for a 


kidnapper.” 
ee 
SMALL BUT BRAYE. 


STicKLeBacks are insignificant in size, but mighty in 
valour. They are always ready and anxious to fight; 
one provokin lance from the eye of a rival, and 
straightway t o betils rages. In contradistinction to 
the human race, the male stickleback monopolises all 
the gay colours, Mrs. Stickleback being condemned to a 
sober, Quakerish dress. 

But she has one compensation for this selfishness on 
his part, and that is that when her liege lord is thrashed 
ie stronger or more skilled foe, his coat is thrashed 
likewise, losing all its bravery, and becoming a dull grey ; 
nor does it recover its splendour unti] its wearer, the 
worst pangs of defeat over, emerges from the corner 
where he has hidden himself as pugnacious as ever. 

The stickleback is one of the very few fish that build 
nesta for their young. In addition to its instinctive 


skill and intelligence, the stickleback may be trained 
and instructed by man. At an aquarium which | have 
often visited, the aid of an ingenious but simple 


device, the Ne Bae had been taught to ring a bell 
when thoy wanted food. 

The bell was suspended above the tank where they 
were kept, and the connecting rope—a fine thread— 
having been baited, was lowered into the water below. 
The nibbling of the bait rang the bell. Care having been 
taken to ada fresh bait when the cord was pulled, the 
sticklebacks soon learned to summon their attendants 
by this means. 


(NINE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID.) 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS 


SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 6Y THB 
OCBAN ACCIDENT ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
£25 INSURANOB COUPON. £10 


£25 will be paid by the above Cur.oration to the Legal 
Representatives of any person killed by an accident, 
or fatally injured t. , should death result within one 
month after such injury, while a passenger on any Railway, 
Steamboat, Tramway, Omnibus, or ot.rer lic conveyance, 
or while walking on any street or public road within the 
United Kingdom 28 a private individual. and the like amount 
will be pard should such my not prove fatal, but result in 
the complete and irrecoverable loss of siyht in both eyes, or 
the loss by actual separation of two leys, two arms, or a leg 
and an arm. 
£10 will be paid should such injury only result in the loss 
as above defined of sight in one eye, or the loss of one 
arm or one leg, and £5 will be paid should such injury only 
result tn the fracture of an arm or leg. 
£ will be paid to any who shall sustain a fracture 
an arm or leg while engaged in pluying Football, or 
while ing, provided in all above cages that the person so 
killed or tryjured was the owner of this Insurance Coupm, 
with his or her usual siynature written underneath, when the 
accident on which the claim is based occurred. 

This Insurance is limited to One Coupon for each holder, 
and is not invalidated by any Insurance (other than Couprm) 
with this or any other y fs Company, but ts in addition 
thereto. 

Notwe of Claim must be made to Mr. C. ARTHUR 
Psarson, Temple Chambers, London, E.C., within seven 
days of the accident. 


Signature. 
(See column 8, page 189.) 
Available from the morning of October lst, 1892, tilt 
midnight, October 8th, 1892. 
ee 
Tus canned article that goes the quickest is a dog’s 
———— 


Tue best adhesive label you can put on your luggage 
is to stick to it yourself. 
———— 


Derosiror: “Is the cashier in?” 
The Porter: “He is, ma'am, for ten yoars. Perhaps 
th’ assistant cashier’! do, ma‘am P” 


-———fo—__—_. 


A Lapy was complaining of being waked by a noise in 
the night. Her husband replied :— 

“Oh! for my part, there’s no disturbing me; if they 
don't wake me before I go to sleep, there is no waking 
me afterwards.” 

——— 


A new song is called “When Baby Smiles in Her 
Sleep.” Young and inexperienced mothers think baby 
is then holding swoet communion with the angels, but 
old women who have brought up large families say it is 
a time when he should be given a dose of sweeteued water 
and peppermint. 

——jo—___ 


A CORRESPONDENT reports an amusing story from Perth- 
shire. Mr. Harry Pearce was out one day with Colonel 
Sandeman, from whom he rents a portion of his salmon- 
fishing, when there approached them Lady X's keeper, 
who, after the manner of his kind. entered into con- 
versation. 

“ How is it,” asked the keeper, ‘that we catch bigger 
fish in our water than you do in yours?” 

The colonel raflected tor a moment, and then, pensively 
rubbing his chin, replied, calmly, “ Becanse—because you 
are bigger liars up there.” 

Both the colonel and Mr. Pearce laughed heartily ; but 
it is alleged ud a wicked Southron that the jake did not 
dawn on the keeper till he hac alept on it. 


Following are the titles of some of the articles in the current number of “ SEARCH LIGHT”:— 
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WHY PAT WORE THE Y.C. 

Ly ever you should go to Edinburgh, undoubtedly you 
will climba B cheap okreek: to the castle, and there yon 
may see a very interesting thing which is not mentionec. 
in the gui ks. 

As you stand upon the King’s Bastine, looking down 
over the beautiful city, drop your eyes upon a little tri- 
angular bit of the t rock just outside the wall you 
are leaning on. You will be surprised to find a tiny 
garden Pap this narrow coign of vantage. 

It is of bright flowers, yet it is not all a garden ; 
for behind the flowers stands a row of modest grave- 
stones, brown and gray, with an inscription upon each. 

The stones are far too small to record human virtues, 
and you see at once that they must be put there in 
honour of a race which cannot speak for itself. S80 they 
are: they mark the resting-place of good dogs once 


living in ison here, and each is the memorial of a 
faithful life. 
There are eight or ten of these stones, and each one 


has ite story; but read first the inscription on the stone 
in the right-hand corner. It runs as follows :— 
In Memory 
Or “PAT,” 
Who followed the 72nd Highlanders 
for ten years, 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 
DIED, 
March 8th, 1888. 


To this scanty record I shall add one chapter of a most 
stirring life. 

To begin at the beginning, I must own that “Pat,” 
like some other heroes, had no satisfactory family tree. 
ag, from his portrait in oil, which was to be seen 
at o Naval and Military Exhibition in Edinburgh, in 
1889, I should say he came of many families. There is a 

ispute about his rot ee, but no one denies that he 
a t, deal of bulldog blood, and an equal part of 

hough not wholly a “ blue-blood,” he was allied to 
the aris' on both sides. 

His early life is also wrapped in mystery; he was a 
full-grown dog when he Sollee the boys in from parade 
one bright morni and no subsequent inquiry ever 

: duloobedl tise sealed book tt hie puppy hood, 

, This is almost a pity, for he must have been a winsome, 
affectionate puppy, full of tricks and wiles. His bright 
face shows this. I never saw a countenance, human or 
canine, more open or alert. ' 

The soldiers christened him “ Pat” directly, from a 
humorous twinkle ,in his eyes and a certain twist of his 
comical little mouth, which they thought like the colonel’s 
body-servant, who bore his name. is man was always 

cod retaren, and consequently a great favourite with 
rank and file. 

Give a dog a good name and there is no telling to what 
heights he attain. 

at the elder married a widow who tended a bar in 
High Street, and left the service soon after his name- 
sake joined the 72nd. This circumstance heightened 
the value of Pat the younger. He became thus more 
highly prized from his fancied resemblance to the lost 
co! e. 
, Pat had at first no one master. He was a general 
Ls favourite, and took up his quarters now with one friend, 
now with another, at his own caprice. In this way he 
studied men and life from various pointe of view. 

The soldiers in garrison devoted a part of their idle 
time to teaching Pat to fetch and carry, to salute and go 
through simple military drill. 

In the early part of 1878, there was trouble between 
England and Afghanistan, and the British forces in that 
part of the world were increased. Among the regiments 
sent to India was the 72nd Highlanders. 

When you think of the difficulties and dangers attend- 
ing a journey to Afghanistan, you will wonder that Pat 
pi | not hesitate and desert. The matter was fully ex- 
plained to him by the colour-sergeant, Jem McPherson, 
the night before the troops marched out, but the do 
only winked in a knowing way, and wagged his brief tai 
with emphasis, as if to say, “I accept the situation, and 
mean to do my part.” He kept the promise to the 


pug. 


letter. 
a Pat w in favour constantly during this Afghan 
j war. ® was present at 


diplomatic meetings, assisted 

in planning the details of ihe campaign when the days 
of diplomacy were over, shared the discomfort of the 
underground huts, and prepared to march upon Candahar 

\ when a hostile advance upon that city had become 
inevitable. 

Meantime, a tide in the affairs of Pat had borne him 
on to fortune, for he had become attached to the fates 
and fortunes of a good master. He was no longer an 
adventurer, a canine Bohemian, but the nghtful 

roperty of the colour-sergeant, bis good friend, who 
fad once tried to dissuade him from entering the field of 

lory. ; 
F ie happened in this way: McPherson was taken ill 
with a low fever, ard Pat was left on guard in his tent 
to warn thieving natives off the premises. He performed 
this duty faithfully, and the lonely, home-sick man, 
during his dreary days of convalescence, turned to his 
dumb nurse for comfort. 

With dogs and men of noble bie the process is much 

a the same; thev mse into love through the needs of the 
people abouithem. Those who trust us educate us in all 
the essentials of life. 


oa 


con, ee por ek maeomses, He = and mn 
round the sick man a 
short quick of which denotes Fa Geart 


yel . 
quite as musally as do human sobs and gasps. 

Part of this joy may have been his own account, 
you sayP Be t as it may, it touched the rough 
soldier's heart to the quick, and drawing his coat sleeve 
across his eyes, “to keep out the sun,” McPherson 
registered a silent vow to take Pat under his pro- 
tection. 

With no more ado was Pat adopted, and had a collar 
with his name upon it before the camp broke up. It 
was « broad metal band with a ring in it for the attach- 
ment of a chain. Who could have dreamed what other 
thing this ring would hold ? 

And now events were hurrying on, and the Hi 
were hurried on by them to Candahar. 


ders 
t it all 


meant to Pat, and how far he approved the march to: 


that city, no one knew; but it isa matter of history that 
he was present at that battle of Candahar, and that as 
a result of his behaviour there he wore the “V.O.” 
There has been but one dog in the British Empire who 
might have claimed this distinction. 

The wonderful march from Cabul to Candahar : was 
over. More than three hundred miles had been accom- 
plished in fifteen days, without loss or delay, through 
the heart of an enemy’s country and the fierce heat. 
The climate of this region is peculiarly eying: but so 
well had the troops been managed that they marched 
into Ca::dahar in good condition after a single day’s 
rest. 

A amall body of British troops held the city, and the 
Afghan army Jay before it growing stronger each day. 
It was plain that this Afghan army rig aay pega 
if British arms were to maintain their power in Asia. 

It was at the close of a long day’s weary fight before 
Candshar, the cannon had ceased, and the night had 
fallen at last—the blessed night, welcome alike to victor 
and vanquished, which covers the many horrors of a 
battle-field. The weary soldiers re-entered the city, now 
secure in holding it, and, worn with the toils of the day, 
sank down to rest. 

Out on the plains beyond the walls lay many a stal- 
wart form, clad in the Mackenzie tartan, then the dis- 
tinctive dress of the72nd Highlanders. It is a beautiful 
blue and green plaid, cro with fine white lines which 
becomes conspicuous when it is kilted. 

“ When the boys are moving,” sai an old epee 
“they seem to be paste heedly through a light snow- 
fall.” Heedless of danger, they had pressed on to the 
front, and that is why so many lay out under the stars. 

And where was Pat? The question was going round 
among those who had seen McPherson carried off the 
field after braving death again and again to keep the 
colours flyi An Afghan’s knife had pierced his right 
arm, and a bullet torn his right hand cruelly, yet 
he had held the flag in the wounded hand with the vice- 
like strength of desperation, and cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy with his left hand till the colours 
were safe. i 

Many had seen him fall at the head of the line, faint 
from loss of blood and agony. The colonel himself, 
it is said, had gone to his bedside, had expressed anxiety 
for his life, and muttered* something of “in the 
<n McPherson, if he lived, might hope for 

e V.C. 

To be sure he had given his right hand to his coun’ 
—it would never be useful again, but no one said muc 
of that just then. 

After this story had been told briefly and without 
comment, as becomes 8 soldier’s tale, the question was 
repeated concerning Pat. He had been seen at intervals 
through the day, up to the time his master was first 
wounded, then all trace of him was lost. 

“He must have been trampled to death, the poor 
beast !” they said. 


The night passed. The morning came, and when the 
surgeon went upon his early round, he found, by the 
side of the brave colour-sergeant’s bed, a small bundle 


of muddy-white substance emittin 
stooped to examine it, when Jem 
a shaken voice,— 

“It’s Pat, sir; he is badly hurt, I think. Be good 
enough to look at him first. I would not lose him for 
my other hand. But for him I'd be out yonder on the 
proto Don’t let him suffer, sir; twas he saved the 

ag. I'l toll you just the way of it whep you've time to 
stop a bit.” 

Meanwhile the skilful doctor had found the broken 
bones, and sternly bidding McPherson not to speak 
again, set and splintered r Pat's broken paw in 
short order, while the faithful animal bore it as heroically 
as only a dog can, licking the ministering hands grate- 
ors and fervently at the close. 

ere was also a wound in the side—an ugly cut, 
clotted and stiff. This also the humane surgeon hastily 


low moans. He 
ed out eagerly, in 


Pat recovered fast. He was soon limping about, and 
was fully well, and probably had forgotten his part in the 
arent day, before his story was told to his fellow heroes. 

nd this was the story :— 

Jem, bearing the colours in his left hand, and with his 
bayonet well advanced in his right, was struck by a ball 
which tore off two of his fingers and compelled him to 
drop his weapon. 
of colours upon the wounded stump, and scized the sword 
of a fallen enemy in his left hand. 


Jem's upli 


the double devotion o 


turned from his preserver and hurri 


at the stern oall of duty? 
not P 
his own fall was drawing near, and the flag 
lie on the ground. The poor fellow staggered on with 
the desperate effort of a dying man, and reached his 
Colonel's side before darkness fe 


his 

battle. But at dawn Pat 
and, unable to reach the hands he longed to caress, had 
lain down upon Jem’s garments, and given vent to his 
affectionate 


Quick as thought he forced the staff 


’ Wau ENDEte 
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An immense 


defenceless condition, 
him and his terrible knife for the fatal blow, w’ 


"Tia wate, aap so unnerved the man that he 
missed his aim, an he blade fell only upon 
arm, not upon hi Jem rose slowly 
and with difficulty, ica rag enraged agen koe 
upon his smaller enemy, who upon wit 
“~¢ ‘a P to ie master, and a bull- 
dog to his and tried to deal the dog a mortal blow. 
ith leasagony, Pat gave one quick glance at 
his master, and then 0 death le ; for, 


en 


without thought of loosening his hold to save his life, 


Pat meant to sell it dearl 


He twisted and turned his lithe body, and the knife 


inflicted but a flesh wound. The unequal conflict 


could have had but peer had pat at ing bullet 
lodged in the heart of t! ghan, who fe dragging 
Pat down with him and crushing his paw by the : 
All this passed ina moment. Jem, with a sick heart, 
on. 
Why not P He would have turned and left his brother 
What Scotsman would 
ebbing fast, the moment of 
must not 


He felt his stre 


ll upon his eyes. 
He thought Pat was dead, and had time to regret 
friend during Lgl which succeeded the 


crawled to his bedside ; 


eart in moans and tears. 
How the dog had wrenched himself free, and made his 


painful way upon three legs, and how he had found his 
master, no one could tell. Jem wound up the tale of his 
devotion by reiteration of the statement that it was Pat 
who had saved the flag i 

is himself shall share 

if I ever get back to England to hold it. For four-and- 
twenty hours he shall wear it through Edinburgh streets 
in the ring of his collar there.” 


and, said the brave fellow, “It 
e V.C. you are all talking about, 


And in fact so ho did. There are plenty of witnesses 


who saw this strange sight. 


Oup gent: “Yes, it’s a wonder there ain’t more 


accidents than there are.” 


Average idiot: “ But, my dear sir, there are!” (Old 


gent left thinking). 


a 
Magisreats: “ Were you drunk when you committed 


the assault ?” 


Prisoner: “I must have been, yer honour, for t’other 


fellow’s twice my size.” 


——f-—__ 
Bactsy: “Does your wife always have the last 


word P” 


Bailey: “No, not always.” 
ley : ‘“ How do you manage itP” 
ey: “Easily enough. I’m not married.” 


—___+g=—__ 


A poruLak sportsman once went fishing with a olergy- 
man. Bites were plentiful, but the sporteaman seemed 
to get them all. The clergyman waited patiently, and 
at last was favoured with a nibble. the line 
parted, and his hopes and a part of his ing tackle 
vanished simultaneously. He said nothing for almost a 
minute, and then turning to his friend, remarked : 

“John, if my early education had been neglected, what 
do you suppose I should have said ?” 


——-f-—____ 


“ Goop-nieuT, sweetheart!” he softly said, 
And held her tight, 

Upon his breast she bowed her head 
And sighed: “ Good-night!” 

“He clasped her close, “ Good-night!” said he 
In tender tone, 

“ Good-night!” once more responded she, 
“My love! my own!” 


And then: “Good-night, my own dear love!” 
Again said he, 

More softly that a cooing dove, 
st Goodnight! ” said she. 


But whether he said so again 
I cannot say, 

For I got tired of listening then, 
And came away. 


Tus word which can be made out of the sentence, ‘‘I Dust 
Nep’s Room,” is MisunpgRsToop. Pencil-cases have been for- 
warded to the following twenty-five persons :— 


J. Davies, 4 Chur Minories, B.; F. Smithson, 7 Gali: tol: H. 
piipara, 2 Tonbegeed, Mpagene: 0 lise try Hoven buatord a. 
te 80; 01 3 aD he 
Yorks; F. § n; Devon; J. G. Wal Pi 


?¥. 2% . barton; 

Highhury; W. ‘Allsop, Hi) 30. Mel: rd 
Oar ham; J. J. Cotten. 4 instars Pores W. Penseuy. Fore-st_ Copper: 
house, Hayle; Mis A aon Rothesay PY Me 882 Water loo- 
&. Goosay, (+60, s Manager's ce, King’s 8B; Ww. : 
Kalisbary, Sheftesbury, Dorset ; Sohn Jock. 8 oN @ y; Mrs. Emi! 
Benson. $3 Caledonianerd, Leens ; J. Howlands, ene ie Senyniloth Ee 


How Michael Davitt lives at Ballybrack, and the Ameer of Afghanistan at Cabul. 


al 
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ODD BINDINGS. 


Exrgavacarcs in book-binding has frequently furnished 
an opening for the display of fantastic tricks and fads. 

In a bookseller’s catalogue at hand as I write is an 
advertisement of a Latin copy of Apuleus’ GotpEn Ass, 
bound in the skin of a Jerusalem ass, the leather bein 
still . A book by Jeffrey Hudson, the no 
dwarf, was bound in the silk waistcoat of Charles I., the 
dwarf’s patron. 

A de lure edition of Fox's historical works, specially 
fitted up for Edwards, the philosopher, was bound 
throughout in fox skins, férty-seven pelts of these little 

being required to complete the job. O'Connell 
was 80 pone ge in the possession of a first edition of 
Bacon’s works that he had the entire set rebound in 
pigskin, and always referred to them as his “Bacon- 
rind” books. 

During the French Revolution, “when Death stalked 
through the land, and murder lurked in every corner,” 
some of the philosophers who had become ened with 
their nightly revels, where skulls were used as drinking- 
cups, carried their love of the gruesome and the horrible 
so far as to rebind whole libraries in human skin. 

The writer of this paragraph once had the pleasure of 
handling a copy of a murderer’s confession, which was 
bound in the tanned skin of the murderer himself. 


—_—-¢=-—___ 
HOW SHE MADE HER CHOICE, 


In charming indecision she gazed at the two portraita. 
The uncertainty in her heart clouded her eyes just 
enough to soften and render more bewitching their 
splendour. 

“Which shall it be?” she murmured. 

From one to the other of the pictures her glance 
wandered. Now her countenance would for a moment 
beam with the joy of a settled choice, only to darken 

in in a moment with perplexity. 

“Tf I could only say whic one.’ 

A sigh fluttered within the tender bosom and escaped 
from the rosy lips. 

“ Will is dark. I love dark men.” 

She clasped her hands and rapturously scrutinised the 
nearest portrait. 

“But it is so noble and good.” 

A faint flush crept into her cheeks. Her thoughts were 
with the other picture. 

“One of them I must marry.” 

Rising to her feet, she paced the floor nervously. It 
was a life’s happiness that hung trembling in the balance. 

“T am sure both of them love me with all their hearts.” 

Hand was pressed in hand, until the blood forsook the 
taper fingers with the frantic pressure. 

“Both of them—but stay! 

It was a startled look that flashed across her face. 

“ Yes, yes, it is surely so.” 

Relief succeeded anxiety, and a smile of sweet content 
flitted about her lips. 

“Tf I marry Will, Henry ——” 

She leaned forward fondly toward the portraite. 

“Henry will give me a wedding present. If I marry 
Henry, I just know Will would be huffy and never give 
me a thing.” 

She pondered a moment in silence. 

“Yes,” she softly whispered at last, “I shall marry Will.” 

And the high resolve invested her personality with a 
new interest. 


————E 
A QUEER FRENCH HARVEST. 


THs seaweed harvest along the northern coast of 
France is an important occasion to the agriculturists of 
that region. This precious fertilizer is protected rigidly 
by the government, and any one who is found guilty of 
pothericg any of it before the legal permission to harvest 

gone forth, is liable to be severely fined. 

The harvest lasts but one week, and is always pro- 
claimed by the tewn-crier in the public squares and in 
front of churches after the celebration of High Mass on 
the Sunday preceding the highest spring tide of the year, 
which generally occurs in March. 

Early on the morning of the appointed day the whole 
populace, from the peasant possessor of half an acre, 
with no other help than that of his own family, to the 
wealthy farmer heading his large band of hired helps, 
turn out armed with short, sharp sickles. 

As soon as the receding water permits, all fall 
diligently to work. Soag every rock and ledge is shaven 
of ita brown, slimy fleece, and lott as bare as the back of 
a shorn sheep. 

Then preparations are made for an attack on the reefs, 
so numerous along the southern coast of the English 
Channel. Rverything that will float is pressed into 
service. Hluge rafts, roughly put together, are constructed, 
and next morning, with the current of the ebbing tide in 
their favour, are towed by the people in the boats eight 
or ten miles out from the coast. 

Low water leaves them stranded on the reefs and all 
hands make the best use of their time, laughing and 
singing as they work, for the seaweed harvest is always 

iled with joy by all classes of the ntry, particu- 
larly by the young people, who get almost as much fun 
as labour out of the expeditions to the reefs. 

Yet the work is h and extremely trying, even to 
the most robust constitution. The worker kneels on the 
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ceund weet, Pons a handful in the left hand and 
the sickle right, cuts it off close to the rock 
and places it in a bag. As soon as one has cut as much 
as he can carry, the sack is taken on the back Ltda 
upon which it is received by men with pitchforks, s 

and securely roped. 

In a little time all employed are wet to the skin. But 
they poy no attention to their discomfort and work gaily 
on until the rising tide compels them to desist from the 
work of harvesting, and gently lifte the stranded rafte 
and boats on its shining surface. As eoon as théy are 
well afloat the start is made for the shore. 

Towing along the eigen rafte is tedious work, 
and progress is slow. e wet harvesters are soon 
chilled to the bone by the keen east wind which always 
prevails in this latitude during the month of March. 

The morning ebb tide leaves the rafts and their spoils 
of seaweed high and dry on the smooth, white beach. 

They are instantly surrounded by a crowd of ay, 
eager people, and all descriptions of vehicles—whoel- 
barrows with a woman between the handles and a boy 
harnessed by a rope in front, dilapidated donkey-carte 
and waggons, drawn by four, or often six, of the sleek 
dapple-grey horses of the country, harnessed in a long 
line one before the other. 

All work together, hauling the weed to tho fields 
already prepared to receive it and the spring crop of barley 
or potatoes. That it may be successfully used as a fer- 
tilizer, the seaweed must be got into the ground as soon 
as ible after it leaves its native element. 

much ay aaae is undergone during the seaweed 
harvest that its close is always marked by a large 
increase in the cases of pneumonia and severe bronchial 
disorders, which often terminate fatally. 

However, these facts never affect the popularity of the 
occasion. Evory succeeding year the proclamation of the 
“Goémonrie” is welcomed with equal enthusiasm, and 
the passeng sr lists of the crazy old boats are just as well 
filled as if there was nothing but pleasure in store for 
their merry crews. « 


QUITE POSSIBLE. 


A Puysician had as presiding genius in his culinary 
department, a negro woman of a social disposition, but 
of a somewhat irascible temper. One night a youthful 
admirer, who was accustomed to make frequent evening 
calls upon the ebony Maria in her kitchen, prolonged his 
visit to a tircsome length. 

After Maria had worn out every topic of conversation 
of which she was.mistress, she essayed to give him a 
delicate hint as to her mental and physical weariness by 
8 prodigious yawn. 

rough some miscalculation as to the stretching 
capacity of her mouth, however, she dislocated her jaw 
in the process. 

The doctor was hastily summoned from above stairs 
by the distracted young man, who stood diffidently in 
the background while Maria's jaw was put into working 
order again. 

The first use she made of her recovered power of speech 
was to turn wrathfully upon the trembling visitor, and 
say, in a tone of withering scorn : ; 

“P'r'aps de nex’ time yo’ oes a-callin’, an’ stays an’ 
stays till de lady gapes an sufflocates her jaws, yo'll take 
it fer a hint dat it aus time to be a-gwine home!” 


t= ____ 
SOME WEDDING FREAKS. 


News has reached this country from America of one of 
the oddest marriage freaks on record. The chief actors 
hardly approached matrimony i a sprightly spirit. 
Perhaps this was because both a taste of it eters. 

At any rate, their first step was to fix on a likely spot 
for a family vault. This having been done to their satis- 
faction, they called their friends together, and were 
married on the very place where they had decided to be 
put to rest. 

One shudders to think of such a wormy prelude to a 
honeymoon. It is like turning to night at daybreak ; to 
decay in the fulness of life; to funeral bells when the 
marriage peal is ringing. The morbid nature that can 
turn at such times to a family vault may soon prepare 
an occupant for it. Even the flippancy of a switchback 
railway wedding is to be preferred to such a gloomy 
scheme as this. 

One couple in Philadelphia claim to have been married 
in a switchback car. They had been parted for ten yeurs 
by a lover’s quarrel, but when they dil pet mernicd 
resolved to nske some noise over it. Surely this was the 
fastest marriage on record. The young woman who 
could do anything on a switchback but gasp and hold on 
must have been very determined. 

One wants to know more of this ceremony. Did the 
prompt “I will” settle the business before the car 
started? Or was it jerked out of the badly-shaken bride 
during that delicious downward tip which is half-way 
between chaos and immortality P 

Compared with this, a wedding in a Pullman car is 
commonplace, and the numerous instances of such unions 
hardly deserve to be recorded here. 

One of the most recent of American wedding freaks is 
the matrimonial balloonist. More than one enterprising 
couple have joined hands for life in a balloon, presi to 
the discomfort of the officiating clergyman, who no 
desire to move skyward before the debt of nature made 
that proceeding unavoidable. 
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ABOUT THE COCKROACH. 


—— 


Wuenrsves it came from, the cockroach is a true Anglo- 
Saxon in ite capacity for colonization. In Britain it 
has established i all over the length and breadth 
of the land, but is chiefly, if not altogether, confined to 
houses, inhabiting kitchens, eculleries, bakehouses, and 
such like A arg where plenty of f can be obtained. 
Nothing that is edible (end many things that are not 
usually considered edible) comes amiss to this voracious 
eninal , than which it would be difficult to find a more 
omnivorous creature. 

In addition to almost every article of human food, such 
apparently unpalatable objects as woollen garments, the 
greasy rags used in cleaning steam engines and other 
machinery, shoes and other articles of leather, and 
even books and paper, enter its bill of fare. In ware- 
houses, and on board ships, the ravages it commits are 
great; whole barrels and sacks of flour, corn, rice, and 
4 of like nature, being somctimes consume:| 

y it. 

Amongst other things, cinnamon is said to possess 
great attractions for the cockroach palate, and there is « 
scandal to the effect that those whose business it is to 
reduce the cinnamon sticks to a powder, are not ve 
careful to sepnrate the spice from the insect—which 
sometimes co: stitute nearly half the contents of tho 
ee tumble them together into the mill. 

ough to its other crimes the cockroach does not 
apparently add that of cannibalism, the cast skins and 
the interior of the egg capsules are said to be eaten b 
them, and other insects are occasionally devoured 
Amongst the latter is said to be the common bed bug, 
which, if true, is a point in favour of the cockroach. 

In habits the roach is strictly nocturnal. During the 
day it hides in crevices in tho floor, behind the wainscot, 
or in any other dark hole, where it lurks till the darkness 
and quiet of night tempts it forth. It seems to be fond 
of warmth, as it is always found in greater abun- 
dance near fireplaces and ovens. Though this or some 
allied species of cockroach was well known to the 
ancients, and termed by them Light Shunners, because 
they ran away from the light, it is not quite certain 
that it is not the sound of the footsteps of the person 
carrying the light rather than the light itself which 
alarms them. 

They run with great celerity, but, although quite able 
to ascend carpunioulae surfaces, they do not, as a rule. 
when established in the kitchen, venture upstairs. 
Probably the larger supply of food, and greater warmth, 
tend to prevent thein from wandering from the kitchen 
and its adjuncts. 

———— 


A wrirse says that “the cycling craze is now at its 
height, and wil soon die out, like other fads.” 

Bofore swallowing much of this it would be well to 
ascertain when the writer took his header. 


—_—_+g-—___ 


Cross OLp Dams (getting out of "bus): “ You stupid, I 
told you a where to set me down, and you have 
brought me half a mile further.” 

Conductor oe best of it): “Yes, mum, but 
by the look of you I thought as you liked plenty for 


your money.” 
——— 


Monareur Caxino was boasting of the skill of a friend 
of his who is an accountant in a bank. 

“‘ Why,” said he, “I’ve seen him take a great package 
of ten pound notes, and count them off like lightning, 
and never make a mistake.” 

“ What! Never any mistake at all?” 

“ Well, never of more than sixpence or 60,” 


————— 


A rrvort of a French duel has the following interest- 
ing conclusion :— ; : 

‘‘ Monsieur Lelache having fired his shot, it was now 
the turn of Monsieur Boboche to discharge his weapon. 
He waited calmly for a moment, brought up his pistol, 
awaited the word—and fired in the air. 

“This was not, however, so grent an act of magmn- 
nimity as might be supposed, for his antagonist had 
climbed a tree!” 
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A VISIT TO TRE BIGGEST BABY FARM IN THE WORLD.—A place where 2,000,000 foundlings have been reared. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


1108. Which English Family has Played the 
Greatest Part in Our National Life 
At first sight it would seem as though the answer to 
this question would be one of the t noble houses 
whose names stand forth so prominently in English 
history. The first name that would s: itself would 
probably be that of Warwick, but the Nevilles only pro- 
duced one t man—the King-Maker—and hisinfluence 
was entirely confined to the 
utmost effect was a change of the reigning dyn 
Next the name of Lancaster would probably suggest 
iteelf, but the Lancasters sprang from the Plantagenet, 
who were not an English, but an Angevin family, and, 
in addition, they puri their wives principally abroad. 
Next would come Churchills, but of this famil 
there was only one t member, the Duke of Mar!- 
borough, and his work was confined to military service 
al But in the true sense of the question none of 
these can com in real influence on our national des- 
tinies with the family of ese. je Per eo gentlemen 
farmers that produced Oliver and Richard Cromwell. 
i edt Lag “ed of the Stuarts, saved England 
from the dangers of personal despotism, raised her from 
degradation to the front rank of European nations and 
for ever vindicated the right of Englishmen to a coia- 
meen Baa in their own government. Strange 7 
say, 60 far as this work could be undone, it was undone 
the weakness of Richard Cromwell, to whom it was 
directly due that Charles II. ever had the power 
of making England as contemptible in the eyes of her 
enemies as the great Oliver made her respected. As 
ae thus produced the two men who respectivel 
England to a high position am nations an 
itted her to be cast down to the level of a fourth- 
rate state the Oromwell family must be credited with 
having played the }reatest part in English national lite. 
1110. Which Part of the Human Organism Longest 
Resists the Effects of Starvation? 
The effects of starvation being waste of tissue, and 
uent loss of power terminating in cessation of 
vitality, and the waste of tissue and the loss of power 
bang: proportionate ratio, it follows that the answer 
to the question will be that portion of the organi 
which, deprived of nourishment, lon; retains in- 
tegrity of ite tissues, and longest resists the effects of 
sach ivation. Of course, on the human subject no 
conclusive 


rimente can be made as to the amount of 
loss sustained by the various organs, as at best such are 
only speculative, but the desired information has been 
obtained by careful study and ortem examination 
of the bodies of various warm-blooded animals, with the 
following result :—Fat loses 97 cent. of its original 
ight; liver, 53:7; muscle, 80°6; blood, 270; lun 
177; bone, 189; nervous system, 82; heart, 26 
Hence we find from the above that the heart longest re- 
sists the effects of starvation ; though it should be added 
that the best German physiologists make the loss of the 
nervous yee and the heart equal, and put it at 3 per 
cent. eac 


ps 


(if. does a Razor Cut Better when it is Hot 


an when it is Cold ? 


be The edge of a razor, when examined under a high- 


a@ saw. When the rasor is heated, the metal 
and, to a certain di 


, the teeth‘close up and present 
a less serrated an 


consequently sharper edge. Of 
course, as in the case of shaving, it is an important 
factor in the operation that the substance to be out 
should also be heated and softened, as the hairs of the 
beard are, not only b 


soap, but also by the heated metal of the razor. 


ger tesa sisting nature's efforts than is generally known or realised. 


the hot water used with the! cula 


1112, does a 


asa Rule, Injure a Drunken 
so much than 


a One? 
Because, the con power of the mind being 
rendered nil rongh tnetdiiadon, the body falls as an 
inert mass and thus the chances of injury are lessened ; 
12 ae salle: 4 it is no less a fact that 
the most numerous ogses of injury arising from « fall 
are caused by the effort, voluntary or otherwise to avert 
the co uences, thus straining the muscles and tendons. 
The saben apiplies to cases of epilepsy or “ falling sickness.” 
Very rare are injurious effects from a fall known in 8 
lunatic Asylum for the same simple reason—the mind 
has no influence over the actions of the body. And it is 
a remarkable and well-known fact to those who have to 
deal with such cases—that whatever injuries are 80 
caused heal much more rapidly than in the case of sane 
le, the mind having more to do with retarding or as- 


1118. How does the Eye Judge the Relative Dis- 
tances of Objects ? 

With objects of known or approximately known 
nitude the eye judges of their distance by the eo 
which they subtend -the smaller that angle, the grea 
the distance. This moans of judging is not, however, 
sufficient, because the height of many objects is unknown. 
This, however, is sometimes inferred by comparing the 
object with the apparent size of a known object close at 
hand, such as aman. But in many cases this cannot be 
done. The only third criterion that in general remains 
depends on the fact that’ the two eyes receive two 
pictures of the same object from slightly different points 
of view, these two pictures are therefore not exactly 
alike, though in the case of distant objects they become 
practically the same. The eye becomes unconscivusly 
trained to judge of the amount of this difference, and 
by it of the distance, when not too t. In special 
cases, too, colour affords a clue, as in the case with more 
or lesa distant hills; in others, the dip of the horizon, 
which tells the distance ofa ship. It ought to be observed 
that where none of these means are applicable, the eye 
entirely fails to compare distances—for instance, in that 
of the sun and moon, where the apparent sizes are about 
equal, there is no standard to compare either with, and 
the distances are so ig? that each eye receives 
exactly the same image. Of such distances the eye can 
make no jndeerent That experience is the main factor 
in judging tances is proved by the fact that persons 
born blind and recovering their sight through an opera- 
tion always at first consider al] objects to be equally 
distant from them, and have to literally educate them- 
selves to see properly. 

1117. If we Breathe Gently on the Back of the Hand 
a Sensation of Warmth Is Produced; if 
Strongly, a Sensation of Cold) Why ? 

The sensation of cold is produced by the radiation of 
heat from the body. The absence of such radiation pro- 
duces the sensation of. warmth. From a Pooy in normal 
health, there is always a certain amount of radiatio 
though it is often too slight to uce the sensation o! 
abstracted heat. A cent le breath breathed on the back 
of the hand is in itself warm, and produces a film which 
acts as a non-conductor of heat, and the radiation ceases 
for the moment, thus producing a sensation of warmth. 
The air in close contact with the body is warmer than 
the more distant air. A atrar breath scatters the air in 
contact with the flesh, and colder air rushes in to supply 
the place. Instantly, this new air abstracta the heat 
from the object in contact, and a sensation of cold is ex- 
perienced over the skin. 


1115. Why do We Laugh when Pleased or Amused ? 

The theory of Herbert Spencer as to the reason why 
we laugh when pleased or amused is the one usually 
adopted. He es that all highly-wrought feeling, 


ds, | being nervous excitement, has to spend itself somewhere, 


and does, in fact, oats oS dn are a ee Thus, 
an angry person uently clenches hi or stam 

his foot, as if to beat his adversary or tread him mee 
foot; but when, as in the case of the feeling produced 
by anything pleasing or ludicrous, no appropriate mus- 
cular action is pointed out, the pent-up excitement vente 
itself through the readiest and easiest muscular channels, 


we employ the same muscles a smile. 

But the fealin be too deep to be ressed 
a smile, s set of muscles is into play— 
the respiratory. Great pleasure causes the heart to 
en 


next after those of the lips. Hence we lang! 
1116. — an the Heaviest and Lightest Solids 
own 

The heaviest substance known is the metal osmium. 
This rare metal is usually found in nature associated 
with other heavy metals, such as iridium, platinum, etc. 
In its pure state osmium has a specific gravity of 22:48, 
or in other words it is very nearly twice as heavy as lead, 
and almost twenty-two and a half times as heavy as an 
equal bulk of distilled water. Iridium with a specific 
gravity of 224 runs osmium ney ome for first place ; 
cers Ieallen toren g potd third with speci grerity 
more familiar, forme a with a ic gravity 
of 21:6. Another somewhat rare metal—lthium—is the 
lightest solid-known. It hase specific gravity of °59, or 
is but slightly more than half as heavy as distilled water. 
In considering which is the lightest solid it is necessary 
to distinguish those substances such as pith, cork, 
feathers, atc., the apparent weight or density of which is 
much less than the real weight. The specific pels of 
pith, for example, is eometimes given as 29. But this is 
only the apparent and not the real specific gravity. For 
the solid substance, cellulose, of which the Fa 1s com- 

bas a much higher specific gravity; the apparent 
ightneas of the whole being due to a large admixture of 
air in the interstices of the solid matter. The above 
specific gravity given for pith is therefore not that of 
a solid ly, but of a combined solid and gaseous 
substance. 
1118. Does Meat D Sooner in Moonlight 

Wihan in Sunlight? — 

The evil effecte of moonlight upon organic substances 
exposed to it have for a long time remained so far 
obscure that they have often been ascribed to the sup- 
posed sinister influences of the orb of night. But as a 
matter of fact they have a purely physical origin. When 
meat is hung up in sunlight the fluids of the surface are 
rapidly evaporated, and a sort of dried skin is formed 
over the exposed surfaces. This protects the inner 
portions from the action of air and moisture which are 
indispensable to the processes of decay. In the case of 
meat exposed to the air in moonlight this does not take 
place. ere is practically no heat in moonbeams, and 
therefore the action of the atmospheric oxygen goes on 
unchecked. Added to this the air on clear moonlight 
vights is nearly always moister than it is on sunny days, 
and the moisture helps to dissolve the tissues of the 
external portions, and thus facilitates the process of 
decay or combination with the oxygen. 

1120. Is there Any Connection between the Colour of 
the Eyes and Bodily Strength ? 

The conclusions of the most reliable observers, con- 
firmed by general experience, go to show that light blue 
and grey eyes—especially the latter—are usually associ- 
ated with great constitutional strength and capacity for 
pe endurance. Eyes of these colours are also much 

ess subject to disease than those of darker hues, and 
there is an undoubted connection between the health of 
the eyes and general bodily strength. Dark blue eyes 
are associated in experience with constitutional weakness, 
but with high nervous development and mental refine- 
ment. Black eyes are due to a plentiful supply of carbon 
in the blood, and persons ing them are generally 
impulsive and forceful for a limited period, ane capable 
of baring severe physical strain provided that it does not 
last too long. They cannot, however, as a rule bear pro- 
longed fatigues or the drain of illness as well as 
light blue or grey-eyed people. The above considerations 
‘0 to prove that there is a pias 4 marked connection 
tween the colour of the eyes, and not only physical, but 
also general constitutional strength. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked * Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
onthe Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be le for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be ae Half-a-crown will be paid on 
pud nm for every question received 
which is considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


1141. How does lightning kill P 


1142. What reasons are there for believing that 
Australia belongs toa different geological age to the rest 
of the world P 

1148. Why do savages so rarely commit suicide P 

1144. If the British Islands were a private estate, what 
would ite rent-roll be P 

1145. Why is a safety bicycle so much more difficult 
to steer than an ordinary high one? 

1146. Lae has Europe been called “ th 
model continent is : 

1147. Which has been the darkest financial year of the 
present century P * 

1148. Which is the oldest musical instrument ? 

1149. At what moment is the earth at the greatest 
distance from the sun P 


PECULIAR ACCIDENTS. 


REGRETTABLE PERSUASIVENESS. 


How common the following dialogue is when a visitor 
makes what he or she intends to be a very short call :— 
4 Mus. Brown : “ Oh, but really I have not got time to sit 

lown. 

Mrs. Jonzs: “Oh, but really you must,” and makes a 

playful attempt to force her intoa chair. . 
his is what a policy-holder ‘in the Ocean Aocident and 

Guarantee Corporation did, bat unfortanately for himself 
physically, and the Corporation financially, Le used too 
much exertion, and sprained his back, with the result that 
he was laid up and unable to move for some tima, His claim 
was settled on the same day that he resumed his avocation. 


INSURE _AGAJNST 
ACOIDENTS OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 


AGENTS WANTED BY THE 


1160, Which is the most glaring error in the works of | Ocean Accident and @uarantes Corporation, Limited, 


Shakespeare P 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


WITHIN A YARD OF THE MOON.—Wil] the teleseope ever take us there? 


mn tb 
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PLAYING COLUMBUS. 


Hz stood on the deck of his vessel 
(And that was the baby’s high chair), 
_ His glass was a roll made of paper; 
The kitchen he scanned ae great care. 
His crew was a cat and the baby, 
In a tub just behind him they sat; 
The baby looked pleased and contented— 
I can’t say as much for the cat. 
“I know there is land just before me, 
And near the t treasures | am!” 
His eygs quite unconsciously wandered 
To certain high shelves heaped with jam. 
“ Ah! here are some berries like coral ; 
They must come from off shore, 1 know ;” 
The baby looked hurt when he shouted, 
“A light! See, a light!” and “ Land, hot” 
And puss, with a gentle “ me-yeou ”-ing, 
Was glad the voyage was o'er ; 
And, arching its back in a hurry, 
Was first of the crew upon shore. 


The high chair just here slightly tilted, 
And, with a big bum ania ead, 

In spite of his gallant discovery, 
Columbus was packed off to bed ! 


ee 
A CURIOUS EYE. 


Ts eye of che American buzzard, according to a 
description given by a taxidermist, must be a unique 
arrangement. In effect it is practically as good as an 
opera-glass. The bird can screw it in or out, so to speak, 
and fit it to the distance across which he wants to look 
at any object. 

The eyeball is surrounded by horny plates which move 
slightly on each other. The muscles at the back of the 
oe are so arranged that they can thrust the centre of 

e ball of the eye out at front, and the pressure of these 
hemny plates keeps the whole eye from being pushed out 
a 


Thus the eye assumes a cone-like appearance from the 
outside. By relaxing this pressure, and exerting these 
muscles in the opposite direction, the front af the eye 
can be made flat. 

By this means the buzzard can, while flying at a great 
height, sweep the ground with his telescopic eye in 
search of carrion, and as he approaches the earth can 
eee adjusting his sight so that he sees the desired object 

ly: 


Pp 
ee ee 
THE RECEIPTS. 


A Mancuester firm had drawn a bill for £10 on John 
Jones, of a twenty-two-letter-named town in Anglesea. 
Jones allowed the bill to come back dishonoured with 
expenses. A sharp letter was despatched asking for an 
explanation and remittance of the amount in cash. 
Some days elapsed and no reply being received a still 
more imperative demand was sent to Ar. Jones. Still 
no reply. Believing the customer to be a respectable, 
solvent man, the fro requested their traveller to call 
when in the neighbourhood. He did so. 

The momout the traveller entered the shop Mr. Jones 
began to abuse him, his house, and his baukers. In vain 
the “ commercial’ —himself a native—tried to get in a 
word. At last, from sheer want of breath Jones stopped. 
Then the traveller demanded an explanation why the 


money had not been sent. 
“Money not sent! Why, it was sent the day I got 
the letter. I went to the Post Office and paid the 


money. Look you, I have the receipts,” and he pro- 
duced two Post Office orders he had fiied as receipts. 
Explanations, apulogies, and—toasts ! 


ie Si 
WORK FOR WINTER EVENINGS, 


THerse is scarcely any plant that serves such a variety 
of domestic and economical purposes as batboo, and it 
is & matter of great difficulty to point to anything, taking 
into consideration its weight and elustivity, for which it 
would not be of use. In some countries, particularly 
the West Indies, it forms almost the sole material for 
building houses for the poor. It can be used for almost 
anything, from the making of water pipes to the 
manufacture of ropes, and even the sails of boats. 

Within the last few years bamboo seems to have be- 
come quite a favourite article in the manufacture of 
furniture in Britain, especially in London. 

I called on a friend the other day whom I had not seen 
for two or three years previously, and was surprised at 
the number and beauty of pieces of furniture which he 

in one of his rooms made of bamboo, and still 
iter was my astonishment when he informed me that 

e had made them all himself, at a cost of not more 
than £6, and the time and trouble which he had taken 
in their manufacture. 

“Surely, it is a very difficult task to make these 
things P” said I, pointing to the cosy-looking settee and 
easy-chairs, 

“Not at all, when you get into the proper manipula 
tion of the bamboo. Of course, you must begin with 
something simple, then something more difficult, and 
soon you will find that you can turn your hand to making 


almost anything. 


The cost of the proper tools may range anywhere be- 
tween half-a-guinea and 4, guinea, according to the 
ba of the pocket of the person enguged in the 
work.” 

At once the thought occurred to me that here was the 
very thing with which any one, in whatever circumstances 
he might be placed, could occupy his time during the 
winter evenings. 

Accordingly I went to the shop in Queen Victoria 
Street where any variety of bamboo can be obtained, 
and purchased what I wanted, to give the matter a fair 

revual trial. I was amazed at the facility with which 

could turn out articles after awhile, commencing, of 
course, with small aud simple things. 

The last article 1 made was a hat-stand for the ball. 
This is what it cost me: bamboo, 68., water-tray to put 
at the buttom of the stand, 2s. 6d., mirror for the back 
of sta:d, 2s. 6d., nails, say 3d., glue Id., varnish, say 6d., 
total, lls. 10d. This took me about a week to make, work- 
ing only in the evenings. Fancy a whole hat-stand for 
11s. 10d. Who would ba without one when it can be had 
at this price ?P 

For any one who wishes to try this interesting home- 
work I would give the following hints as to work with 
which it will be well for them to commence. Such things 
as curtain poles and portiére rods offer a large field, 
while small flower-stands, or tables, form admirable 
subjecte for a beginning. After these a standard lamp- 
stand, picture frames, wall-brackets, or even an over- 
mantel might be ventured upon. Bird cages and 
aviaries of bamboo are vury light and pretty, and easily 
made by attaching cheap wire netting to bamboo uprights 
and crossbars. = 

After having made such articles it will be found that 
considerable dexterity in the manipulation of bamboo 
has been obtained, and one might now venture on the 
manufacture of a settee-lounge, or chairs. The quantity 
of useful articles that can be made with bamboo is in- 
numerable, and I would advise any one who has a taste 
for joinery, and wishes for something to fill up spare 
time during the coming winter, to turn his attention 
to using bamboo for the purpose of making articles of 


furniture. 
—————f-—__. 
A NICE APPOINTMENT. 


Tue Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland is no very profitable 
post. The salary attached to the office is £20,000 per 
annum charged on the Consolidated Fund. The 
necessary expenses of the post are, however, far in excess 
of the salary. 

Before the Viceroyalty of the Duke of Northumberland 
in 1830 tho salary was £30,000 per annuum. It was 
reduced to its present figure at the request of the duke, 
who was a nobleman of great wealth. The Lord- 
Lieutenancy in former times was a lucrative office. 

Before 1767 the Viceroy resided in Ireland only during 
the Parliamentary session, which was held but ouce in 
every two years, and seldom lasted six months. Noble- 
men have been appointed Lord-Lieutenants, and have 
drawn the salary and allowances of the office without 
putting » foot in [reland. 

Thus Lord Weymouth, who was in very embarrassed 
circumstances, was appointed Lord-Lieutenant in 1765 
He reccived the usual] graut of £8,000 given to a new 
Lord-Lieute:.ant for his vquipage aud voyage, but he 
resigned before going over. 

Two yeurs later Lord Bristol threw up his office of 
Lord-Livutenant without going to freland, though he 
nlso received from the [rish Exchequer £3,000 for his 
vuyage and equipage. 

Se ee 


cy 


HOW CLAY PIPES ARE MADE. 


THE common clay pipe, like the needle, has to podet? 
a large number of operations before completion, nearly 
all of which are conducted without mechanical ail 
The clay, after being leviguted, mixed, and kneuced to 
a proper consistency, is colled ont roughly into shape. 
This the tmoulder takes, and placing the head or bowl 


end on a special support, thrusts a long needle inte the 
centre of the tail of the roll, thus piercing the stem. 
Thue pierced, and still containing the needle, the roll 


is placed in the mvuld, which is of steel, and made in 
two parts, and the latter is closed and put in the press. 
Then a compressor is pushed into the open part of the 
mould to form the bowl. Thus the clay is compressed. 

The press is now opened, the pipe taken from the 
mould, and passed on to finishers, who scrape out all 
mould seams, pass another needle into the stem, stamp 
any letters that are to appear, and send on to the drying 
room. 

Here, when sufficiently hardened, those which bave to 
be polished are polished, and all are sent forward to 
other workmen, who examine them, reject the defective 
ones, and proceed to put the perfect ones in the saggers 
ready for che furnaces, which are similar to those used 
in potteries, and where they are exposed for fivo or six 
hours, 

They are subsequently sipped in a mixture to remove 
the poresity of the clay. This is a mere outline of what 
is needed for a common clay; the operations in the 
fancy patters are more complicated. The industry is in 
many respects a remarkable one. Aside from the 
intricacies of manufacture, the division of labour is 
pushed to its extreme limits, and thus a cheap produc- 
tion is obtained. 


A DUEL IN THE BUSH. 


Hugs is an incident in the life of George Flower, a 
famous Australian mounted policeman. Flower was sent 
out to hunt up a notorious bushranger, named Mil- 
page He met Millighan as a fellow bushranger—and 
who supposed Flower to be dead. After they been 
conversing for some time on the topics of the day, 
Flower said: 

“Now, suppose a mounted policeman or thief-taker 
was to come upon you when you were alone, and was to 
challenge you to surrender, what would you do? Would 
you draw your trigger at onoe, and not give him a 
chance P” 

“No!” cried Millighan, “I'd tell him to stand off and 
have a fight for it.” 

“ Milliyhan,” said Flower, still keeping his eagle eye 
fired on him, “are you speaking the truthP CanI 
believe you?” 

“ Yes—so help me heaven,” 

“Now let me suppose,” continued Flower, “that such 
a man as George Flower—the fellow who was drowned 
the other a al to be in the same position with you 
as ] am now?” 

“Td tell him,” said Millighan, “that one of us must 
die, and challenge him to fair fight.” 

“ How fair fight Pe 

“Why, I'd ask him to measure off fifty paces—to 
walk back five-and-twenty pacos, and let me do the 
sume.’ 

“ And do you think he would do it?” 

“Yes, Ido, forhe was a man. I have often wished to 
meet that fellow in the field; for what I most want in 
this life is excitement, and to be killed by the hand of a 
man like Flower, or to escape by killing him in a fair 
fight—either way would be just the aort of thing to suit 
me.” 

“Millighan,” said Flower, slowly, “I believe eve 
word you uttered. Now listen to what I am going to te 
you. I am George Flower.” 

Millighan started. He gazed at Flower, whose eye 
was now rivetted on that of his adversary. ing death 


carbine dropped from his hand, but he did not betray 
any alarm. 
“Pick up your piecs,” said Flower, pointing to the 


carbine and assuming a proud and careless attitude, “I 
am all that you have said of me, Millighan. I might 
have shot you like a dog before I spoke to you just now, 
but I could not do that, for you are a man as well as 
myself, and you are as brave and generous. Pick up 
your piece, and walk backwards five-and-twenty paces 
—but let us shake hands first.” 

Millighan took Flower’s hand, and sighed heavily as 
he shuok it. 

“Do not surrender,” suggested Flower, half fearing 
that Milbghan would do 60, aud break the very charm 
that Gane him to the man. 

“Surrender,” eried Millighan, witha smile and a sneer, 
“no, I'll never do that ; and knowing you to be a brave 
foe, I have still a chance; for I shoot as straight as you 
do. But tell me in earnest—are you George Flower f 
Yes, you must be. But hear this”—his blood began to 
warm—“ if you are not we must fight this day for we 
cannot after this live together.” 

And Miilighan took up his carbine. 

Flower placed his carbine against a huge stone, then 

ut his hands in his pockets and looked intently at 
Millighan, ~o- 

“ Lam George Flower,” said he, “and who but George 
Flower would deal with you as | doP Don’t let us te 
much, or I may forget my mission and become a bush- 
ranger myself.” 

“Flower—for Flower you must be,” said Millighan, 
“grant me, if you shoot me, one request. One desire has 
haunted me. , I do not dread death but I have a horror 
of burial. If I fall, suffer me to lie on the very spot. 
Let the eagles come and feast upon my carcase, pluck 
these eyes from their sockets, and the skin from this 
brow. Let me lie here in this lonely region, and let my 
boncs bleach in the sun, and the rain fall, and the moun 
and stars shine upon them.” 

“Man! exclaimed Flower, seizing Millighan by the 
arm, * the same dread of being buried has ever haunted 
me. If I fall by your hand let me rest here with my 
head pillowed upon this gun. Let no man living be 
shown the spot where I fell.” 

“Tane your ground,” suid Milighan, “I am ready if 
you are.” 

“There is my hand,” said Flower, and should we meet 
in another world, we shall not be ashamed of one 
another.” 

Tears were standing in the eyes of both Flower and 
Millighan when they parted. Each stepped backward, 
pace for pace, Millighan followed by his little terrier, 
Nettles. 

When they were about fifty yards apart they halted, 
and looked intently at each other for several 
minites. 

Both simultaneously levelled their carbines, but each 
was indisposed to be the first to fire. At last Millighan 
discharged his piece. He took a direct aim at Flower's 
heart. 

His bullet whizzed past Flowers head, and carried 
away part of his left whisker. 

Flower fired, and Millighan fell flat on his face. The 
ball had entered his left breast. Flower ran to the spot 
to catch any last word Millighan might desire to breathe, 
but Millighan was dead. 


BRITAIN’S BEST BIRD.—All about pheasants and pheasant shooting. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


Under this heading we lish brief accounts o sow and 

ourious i. Should readers 
have something exceptional of the kind which would 
like to communicate to the world at large, we 8 be very 
glad if they will make this the medium for doing so. 


Mr. N. Povison, an iron manufacturer 
of New York, can boast that his house 
is quite uniquely constructed. With the 
__ , exception of the framework, rafters, joiste, 
Pare Gee ek . tis said to 
be extremely healthy, and has the itional advantage 
of being fireproof. 
THeERs is a curious stone found in Fin- 
A Natural land which acts asa perfect barometer, 
Barometer. foretelling the changes in the weather 
; with age acouracy. “Semakuir ” is the 
native name for it. the approach of rain it turns 
black, and when fine weather may be expected it becomes 
marked with spots of white. For a long time the nature 
of the stone remained a mystery, but it has lately been 
analysed. It was found to consist of a fossil, mixed with 
clay, rock-salt, and nitre. Any excess of moisture in the 
air is absorbed, by the salt, and the stone is consequently 
blackened. In weather the salt is drawn out from 
the interior of the stone and appears in white spots on 
the surface. 


A Copper 
House. 


Ir has become a very prevalent custom 


Improved nowadays for men to wear a flower in 
Flower their button-hole. Each has his own 
Fastener. particular reason for so doing. It is 


therefore in the nature of things that 
some patent fastener should be invented, as if there is 
one method of fixing a flower to the coat which is more 
unsatisfactory than another it is by the use of a pin, an 
extremely useful article which can never be found at the 
critical moment. Esses’ Fastener, to be obtained from 
Mr. A. B. Messulam, 69, Fenchurch Street, London, is a 
small spring clip which is sewn ap under the coat flap. 
It is quite reliable, and being always ready for use, is 
certainly deserving of recommendation. 

An endless number of methods have 


The been s for repairing pneumatic 
“ Expanser” tyres, but most of them require either s 
Rubber Rivet. skilled workman or some exceptional 


appliances to make them of any practical 

good. Unfortunately these are not svar handy, 
especially if the tyre happens to get punctured on the 
mab Ted about five miles from anywhere. A little 
indiarubber contrivance, manufactured y the “Kx- 
once Rubber Rivet Company,” Glendon , Streat- 
, is a very effectual repairer, though it takes some 
few minutes to fix it up. e idea is to insert a small 
plug of indiarubber, which is kept stretched by string 
wound round it, into the puncture. There is then a 
contrivance for unwinding the string, and during this 
process the plug swells out and closes the puncture per- 


manently. e “rubber rivets” are supplied in various 
sises, in boxes containing one dozen, at 2s. the box. 

is being introduced this season by 

A New Messrs. 0. and E. Lewis, of Northamp- 


._-* Football ton. Thesole and middle of the boot 


Boot are left very flush at each corner of the 
toe, while the centre is slightly hollowed 
out to give more accuracy of aim. It is claimed for this 
novel and conecay atate shoe that it will effectually 
prevent the ball from glancing off to either side when 
making a direct shot at goal, though the inventor is 
silent as to what would happen if by any nfischance the 
ball should come in contact with one of the projecting 
es. Ifa man cannot kick a football straight with an 
ordi boot toe, it is Lpcite ridiculous to construct 
a patent one to give him an unfair advantage over other 
players. The Football Associations would certainly be 
Ped as justified in prohibiting the use of a boot of 
this nature, as the cricket authorities are in not allowing 
@ man to bat with an instrument which would completely 
cover the wickets. 
In whatever part of the world umbrellas 
The Umbrella are used, there also will the conscience 
Question. ofthe avérage human being be so peculi- 
arly constituted that it will allow him to 
take somebody else’s umbrella—always provided the 
article appropriated is better than his own—without 
giving him the slightest twinge. This wholesale method 
of ex e has reached such alarming proportions in 
America, that some special means have to be taken to 
check it. Two ingenious devices have been tried with 
complete success. One is called the unstealable umbrella, 
and is 80 made that the handle may be unscrewed and 
placed in the pocket. In the act of unscrewing it, the 
ribs are automatically locked together, so that the 
umbrella is absolutely useless until the handle is put on 
in. The other is the invention of a Philadelphian, 
who fastens his umbrella up with a tiny silver padlock. 
He tried the ageer ae of leaving it in the rack at a 
prominent hotel, and watching the result. In quick 
succession that umbrella was removed by twelve le, 
each of whom attempted to take it away, and when 
they found that it would not work, brought it back 
again and took another. 


Mz. O. Lows, of Manchester, has just 
ADraught patented « handy little mechanical 
Preventer. arrangemefft for door curtains. It con- 
aiste of three small pulleys and a small 
brass bracket with a weight attached to draw the 
curtain, and is fixed above the door. The advan of 
this device is that the very action of opening the door 
draws the curtain aside from the doorway, and as soon 
as the door begins to close the curtain is automatically 
stretched out again. This seems a particularly ingenious 
idea, especially adapted for offices and public buildings. 


Tus distant vision of a cholera epidemic 
Pure Water. has made us more careful about the 
purity of our drinking water, and more 
ready to use any beverage which is warranted free from 
contamination. Messrs. Foster and Sons, Marylebone 
Road, N.W., are supplying an aérated water which 
seems to meet the requirements of the case. They have 
devised a ae plan for purifying it thoroughly. It is 
first boiled to kill any possible bacteria, is then filtered 
to take out all solid matter, and is lastly aérated to make 
it pepand palatable—a process which, in its combina- 
tion, never before been tried. . 


A ourtovus clock, destined forthe World's 
Another Fair at Chicago, has been made by a 
Remarkable clock-maker at Warsaw, named Gold- 
Cloek. faden, who has worked at it six years. 
The clock represents 8 railway station, 
with waiting rooms for the traveller, telegraph and ticket 
offices, a very pretty well-lighted platform, and a flower- 
garden, in the centre of which is a sparkling fountain of 
clear water. Past the railway station run the lines. 
There are also signal boxes, signals, lights, and reser- 
voirs—in fact, everything that belongs to a railway 
station to the smallest detail. In the cupola of the 
central tower is a clock which shows the time of the 
lace ; two clocks in the side cupolas show the time at 
ew York and Pekin; and on the outermost towers are 
a calendar and barometer. Every quarter of an hour the 
station begins to show signs of life. First of all the tele- 
graph official pagina to work. He despatches a telegram 
stating that the line is clear. The doors open and on the 
platform appear the station-master and his assistant ; the 
clerk is seen at the window of the ticket-office, and the 
pointemen come out of their boxes and close the barriers. 
A long linepof people form at the ticket-office to buy 
tickets; porters carry luggage; the bell is rung, and 
then out of the tunnel comes a train, rushing into 
the station, and, after the engine has given a shrill 
whistle, stops. A workman goes from carriage to 
i and tests the axles with a hammer; 
another pumps water into the boiler of the engine. 
After the third signal with the bell, the engine whistles, 
and the train disa) into the opposite tunnel; the 
station-master and assistants leave the platform, the 
doors of the waiting-rooms close behind them, and perfect 
stillness prevails till, in a quarter of an hour, the whole 
is repeated. 


If any reader of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to communi- 


cate uth an t regarding an idea for a patent, let him 
write to the itor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 


known tn connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with tts sender. 


t= 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Sr Asert Routt, the Chairman of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, is 8 big man, with an 
enormous papacy ice entering into and understanding 
minute detai e has a keen sense of the humorous 
and is a brilliant and ready debater. He is essentially 
a man who cart accommodate himself to circumstances. 
He is a Pro ive Conservative, and the dete noir of 
reporters in the House. The Savage Club knows him as 
a ag host, and the city as a smart solicitor. He has 
taken to himself a florid complexion, though he has at 
the same time refused the offer of many honorary titles. 
He has shipping interests in Hull, and is in his fiftieth 
year. 

Tue Rev. Henry Mownraev Butter, D.D., the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Head 
Master of Harrow School, is one of those few men who 
have really be pee themselves both in the field of 
study and in the field of sport. 

He is a brilliant classical scholar, and among the 
numerous distinctions which he won at Cambridge may 
be mentioned the Camden and the Browne medals, and 
the Porson prize. He terminated his 'Varsity career by 
coming out Senior Classic. He played cricket for Oxford 
against Cambridge, and also distinguished himself to a 
lesser de in football and tennis. 

In 1888 he married Miss Ramsay, of Girton College, a 
lady of exceptional literary ability, who had the year 
before taken the first place in the Classical Tripos. 
Thus both Dr. and Mrs. Butler were Senior Classics. 
The Master of Trinity College is one of the three 
favoured individuals who have the curious prerogative 
of remaining covered in the presence of the Queen. 


Mes. Lanerry draws the designs for most of 
her theatrical costumes. 


Mr. Buogts, the editor of Tus Times, is younger 
than most of the men on his staff. 


Mr. Roose Haccarp thinks pt the most 
interesting and least explored country in the world. 


Tos Marquis or Lows sympathises with 
strikes that are reasonable, and has often been known 
to contribute his mite to a socialist fund. 


Tus Grand Duke Paul of Russia is eo tall that 
he is obliged to carry his bed with him, as he cannot find 
one at any hotel long enough to hold all o&him. 


THs Archbishop of Canterbury will read no 
letters on Sunday. For thirty years, it is said, his Grace 
has refused to allow any Sunday delivery to be mace at 
his country residence. 


AvELINA Parti says that when she has left off 
singing she will take to acting. There is little doubt that 
the fair songstress plays comedy almost as well as sho 
sings, and had she not a voice of unrivalled 
brilliancy would have become known in theatrical circles, 


Epwarp Tzrry is the most word-perfect actor 
in England. He seldom or never finds occasion to 
“gag.” The same thing is true of Mrs. John Woo. 
They both have a memory, and do not requiry 
much study in order to perfect their respective parts. 


Exise Sarnt-Owen is one of the most remarkable 
women in France, She travels about alone and at her 
own expense, to collect information on the life of women 
and the rearing of children in the regions she visits, for 
the French Geographical Society. dile. Saint-Owen 
is sixty-four years of age, and is now engaged in making 
the circle of the Southern Hemisphere. She travels 
with next to no luggage. 


Miss Otivs ScHREINEE was only seventeen when 
she wrote her celebrated novel THz Story OF AN AFRICAN 
Farm. She received £15 for the manuscript. When in 
London, Miss Schreiner lives in a tiny flat in a group of 
buildings specially given over to those of the fair sex who 
wish to live alone. Somewhat below the middle height, 
“Ralph Iron” (as she prefers to be aging a pleasant, 
bright-faced little lady, and dresses in bright colours. 
She does her writing when the fancy seizes her, and has 
no regular hours for work. 


Frevo-Marnsoat §in Parriok Grant, the 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, has the honour of being 
the oldest soldier in the British Army. He has just 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday amid general con- 
gratulations. While in active service he on many 
occasions tiatinguiahed himself by conspicuous bravery. 

ight 


He served meee the Sutle) and Punjaub 
campaigns, and from 1 to 1851 was Adjutant-General 
to the Army. He was then appointed A.D.C. to the 


Queen. He since been Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief in Madras, Bengal, and Malta, and in 1874 he 
was elected to the post which he now holds. 


Dr. Dats, who has been well described as the 
great theologian of modern change oes is a most 
eloquent preacher and petions speaker, but he has 
almost wholly retired from active politics. The best 
known of his theological works is Taz ATONEMENT, which 
has actually been recommended to ordination candidates 
by not a few bishops in the Church of England. He was 
a most energetic worker for the social and political pro- 
gress of the nation, and in addition to, being the chief 
promoter of the Education League, he stumped tho 
country with the Rev. Guinness Rogers in the cause of the 
disestablishment of the Church. He was born in London 
but has spent most of his life in Birmingham, where he is 
now pastor of Carr’s Lane Congregational Church. 


Mrz. Jonw Hones, the President of the Trades 
Union Con which has just been held at Glasgow, 
was Originally a steel puddler in that busy manufacturing 
town. ough he is still a comparatively young man, 
he has had considerable experience both in the organisa- 
tion of Trades Unions and in the conduct of their meet- 
ings. He was the first Secre of the Steel Smelters 
Association, and was a leading figure in the big Scotch 
railway strikes, encouraging the men to hold out to the 
bitter end. He has Hone much to strengthen and 
enlarge the Trade Societies in Scotland, and was very 
active in the formation of the Steel Millmen’s Union. 
His cheerful voice, sparkling humour, and jovial manner 
at once oo aa the audience in his favour, and his ready 
wit makes him a most popular chairman. 


Tug birthday celebrations of the Sultan of 
Turkey, Abdul Hamid the Second, have just passed off 
amidst general enthusiasm. In the Ottoman Empire the 
birthday customs are very strangé to our British notions. 

Instead of receiving valuable presents from his numerous 
female relations it is his duty to distribute gifts amongst 
them. He has been lucky enough to get through sixteen 
years of supreme government milkont bene assassinated 
or otherwise Senco He has broken through many of 
the ancient traditions of the harem, and it was rumoured 
that he intended to suppress it altogether. 

Such a revolutionary change was strongly resented by 
Turks of all shades of political, religious, and moral 
opinions, and the Sultan was compelled to abandon the 
idea. He is very fond of chess and isa fair average 
exponent of the game. 


SHORT SIGHT AND HANDWRITING.—Good authorities think that our present method of handwriting causes shortsightedness. 


Wax moma 
Oocrosmr 8, 1892. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, LVI, 


MR. J. MONTAGU C. ROBB, 
Anp His Mopat Game Farm. 


FARMING, as a science, is one of the very few of our 
staple industries which has not kept pace with the rapid 
ere of the age. The large majority of farmers are 
plodding away on the old four-course systum, with 
corn crops in alternate years. They have achieved quite 
a world-wide reputation for grumbling about the bad 
times, the ruinougly low price of corn, the wretched 
harvest weather, or an ning else that comes handy. 

Who is to blame P clerk of the weather, it may 
be said. But he has not appreciably altered during this 
century. Or the corn- perhaps, or the corn 
growers of other countries. No, it is the farmers them- 
selves. 

So long as America can supply corn to our British 
markets at a lower price than the farmer can, with profit, 
cultivate it here, it is naturally perfect ruination still to 
persist in its cultivation, especially as all grown is a 
mere drop in the ocean of corn which is required to feed 
us. 

England has such a e populstion to the square 
mile, and such;splendid facilities for importing her staple 
food, that the last resource left to the poor English 
farmer is to go in for “ fancy farming,” as 1 may call it ; 
namely, the production of the ial materials with 
which Bogand is fully capable of supplying herself. 
These include flowers, vegetables, and fruit for jam, or 
for immediate consumption. 

One of the most interesting of all the “fancy farms” 
—of especial interest because the working out of the 
idea on such a large scale is absolutely unique—is Mr. 
Robb’s Game Farm, situated at Liphook, a charming 
neighbourhood in the heart of Hampshire. It is for the 
breeding of pheasants on a large scale, and just now, 
when the crack of the gun is to be heard wherever 
pheasante are to be shot, an account of it should prove 
ot Me Robb himself 

i is & young, en tic, and thorough] 
practical business man, Tith aa Eattaiate knowledge a 
the multifarious details both of farming proper and of 
game farming. It was in 1880 that the e Farm was 
started by him, and it has increased and is still in- 
creasing each year with astonishing rapidity. 

It is 6f course impossible at one visit to inspect all the 
varied work in connection with pheasant rearing and 
seer ey but from what I did see actually and from the 
very explanation which Mr. Robb kindly gave me of 
the methods pursued at other seasons of the year, it will 
be my fault if I have not a fair knowledge of the systems 
which he employs, from the egg to the fal aoe pheasant 


stage. 

se Robb occupies some 450 acres of land altogether. 
His home farm is 150 acres in extent and itis here that 
all the most important work is done. The other farm, 


further precaution of ee 


catching the birds in these large six to ten acre fields. 
The one which is in most constant use is a curious tent- 
shaped arrangement of wire netting, one end of which 
isopen. At the other there is a wicker-work palisading 
in the form of a horse-shoe, into which the pheasants 
are driven. They are then caught in 4 large, circular, 
deep-bellied net, which is swept round within the en- 
closure. If required for sale they are packed in large 
-ipreghe and - off to their Be cdemp we gis Otherwise 
ey are care’ inspected and then let loose again. 

‘These fields ae either old stubbles which tayo not 
been touched since the corn was carted off them, or land 
which has been allowed to lie fallow. Scattered over 
them are large branches of trees and bushes to afford 
some shelter for the birds in bad weather, as they do 
not like artificial protection. 

Now and then the pheasants do succeed in escaping, 
but they usually come back again and try to join’ thsir 
companions by poking their heads through the netticiy- 
To recover these stray birds, Mr. Robb has placed 
curiously constructed traps at intervals round the out- 
side of the wire enclosures. These traps are baited with 
food and are eo made that it is easy enough to tad in, 
but to the i mapa oes Leman a preerernga es rid to 

out again. ey possess the advantage of ca g 
fhe birds alive, a very substantial one, too, considering 


TUNNEL, BRIDGE 


that as many as five have been found in one trap 
together. 


One of the great features of the establishment is the 
elaborate precautions which are taken against thieves 


and poachers of all sorte. As there are generally over a 
thousand pheasants in each field, it will be seen that 
careful watching is abeolutely essential. Within every 


stock and covert aviary, a huge, well-trained St. Bernard 
or mastiff is stationed. 

Each canine sevtry has a running chain, attached to a 
wire cable abouta hundred yards long: these big dogs keep 
a very effective watch, and I pity the stranger who should 
happen to come within reach of their massive jaws. 
They are kept inside the enclosure, so that it is impos- 
sible for a poacher to bribe them with meat or any other 


dainty morsels. 
There are also night watchers, provided with huts, 
made of disused way-carriages, to afford them pro- 


tection. These carriages come in very useful, and are 
dotted about over the whole farm. Food is stored in 
some, and others are used for the watchers, and in the 
preparation of the delicacies with which the young 
pheasants have to be fed. 

Wires are also connected with alarm guns, so that the 
poacher will have to be a fairly smart man to make a 
raid on the phensants with any chance of success. 

During the winter, wire pens for the pheasants when 
laying will be built up in three fields. An equal number 
are constructed in each field, and as the pens are twenty- 
four feet maar and are over a thousand in number 
altogether, t “7 occupy nearly all the available space in 
three fair-sized fields. 

They are made entirely of wire netting with an iron 
framework ; no wood is used in their construction at all. 
They are placed in lo it rows, stretching right 
across the fields, and pegrhas its own door, and the 
necessary household arrangements for the pheasants in 
their confinement. 

The pens are erected on the suspension principle, bein, 
fixed in position by long wire cables tightly strain 
across the fields about eight feet high. It is thus only 
necessary just to shendly the framework by short spikes 
i ground. Many ingenious appliances, suggested 
ed Mr. Robb himself, are used in their construction. 

ey are yearly shifted from one field to another, and it 
is astonishing with what ease they can be taken to pieces 
and put together in, though they stand as Bomly 
through a gale of wind asa well-built house. From a 
distance they present a very remarkable appearance, 
and they have even been mistaken for a large sheet of 
water. 

To return to the pheasants. They are caught in the 
manner above described early in March, and in each pe 
five hens and a cock are placed, so that altogether Mr. 
Robb has an army of over five thousand hen pheasants 
for the sole purpose of laying ogee. 

They lay from the midale. of April till the end of June, 
though not necessarily every day. Each hen lays from 
thirty to forty eggs on an average, a distinct improve- 
ment on the pheasant in the wild state which only lays 
enough ene to form a sitting, namely, about fifteen. 

Mr. Robb can thus count upon an annual supply of 
200,000 eggs. The larger of these are sent away 
to breeders in all parts of the world. They require very 
careful packing and there is a special room where this is 
all done. Each egg is wrapped in a sort of smooth, soft 
hays eritich is quite peculiar to Mr. Robb’s farm, I should 

in 


When the pheasants are let out of the pens at the end 
of June, there is a kind of aftermath of grass which 
growsup. This is made up during the winter, and seems 
to be especially adapted for packing eggs. The eggs are 
sent away in big round Bamperss and if they are going 
abroad, each hamper is packed in another larger one, 
lined with this hay. 

The remaining eggs are hatched by a battalion of 
ordinary hens, to the number of 1,500, which are kept 
for this p . Mr. Robb finds that a cross between 
the game fowl and the Dorking makes the best sitter. 
They will sit any time from the third week in April till 
the end of May, and as an egg is only useful for pene 
purposes for s fortnight after it is laid, a good deal o 
care and judgment is required in setting the hens at the 


re time. 
r. Robb makes a point of never putting more than 


fifteen eggs under one hen, though there are some which 
can comfortably cover seventeen. This is very risky, 
however, for if: the hen has more than she can cover she 
will shift them about and spoil them all. The eggs 


hatch in twenty-four days, and with both those which 
are hatched st Liphook and those which are sent away, 
he has been extremely successful. In most cases from 
75 to 85 per cent. of the eggs are fertile, though even 
this high percentage has been sometimes exceeded. The 
coops in which the hens sit and hatch the eggs are 
laced in long rows over one field. Each hen has a six 
Poot run, enclosed by wire netting, in front of its coop. 

The young pheasants for the 
existence require most careful attention. In this way 
they ave almost as bad as the human infant. They have 
to be fed five or more times a day, and a large staff of 
men are continually employed in preparing food for them. 
Their chief nourishment consists of rice, cooked eggs, 
and various chemical Bre tions. 

After the young chicks are beginning to get fairly 
strong and healthy, the coops are placed out apart from 
one another in long lines across a field, in which the 
greater part of the grass has been cut short in order to 


t few weeks of their | ‘ 


allow the young pheasants to have a good exercising 
ground without fear of ruining their constitutions. 

By August the birds are big enough to leave their 
foster-mothers. They are then allowed to run wild in 
one of the large enclosed fields until they are wanted, 
either to stock some estate which is short of game or 
later on in the year for some big battue, or as brood 
pheasants either for Mr. Robb himself or for some 
wealthy sportsman. 

When the birds are required for battue shooting, they 
are placed for a fartaignt beforehand in an enormous 
wire aviary, enclosed at the top. Here they have ample 
time to regain the full strength of their wings, and by 
the time the big “ shoot” comes off they are as strong on 
the wing as a bird which has been reared in the wild 
state. 

The birds are sent alive to many foreign countries. 
In two consignments to Russia, one of 1, birds and 
the other of 2,000, the loss was only five birds in the 
smaller lot. Of the larger all arrived safely. Fifty 
that were sent to India arrived in perfect health after a 
journey of forty-five days. Nearly 20,000 birds were 
reared by Mr. Robb this year, and the number is annually 
increasing. 

Full grown pheasants are fed once or twice a day. 
They have corn, greaves, tons of boiled potatoes, and 
cooked meat. In each field there is an oven built where 
these foods are cooked. Acorns are also extensively 
used, as the pheasants have a great liking for them. They 


are picked nd by children in the neighbouring foreste, 
and are bought by Mr. Robb at from ninepence to a 
shilling a bushel. 


He thoroughly believes in feeding his birds well and 
giving them plenty of room. Some people, he says, 
think that they can rear them in close confinement. 
om may be successful for a few seasons, but if the 
slightest touch of disease gets amongst them, there is 
no telling where it will end. Plenty of air and a good 
run is absolutely essential for health. 

For the first few years he used an incubator for hatch- 
ing the eggs, as the hen pheasants are far too precious to 
be employed for that purpose. But after a thorough 
trial he was compelled to relinquish them as unsatis- 
factory, and to employ the ordinary barn-door hen. 

To a question about the theory of it being possible to 
tell the sex of an egg, he said: “ From my experience, 
there are absolutely no indications whatever. To try this 
is worse than counting your chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

Mr. Robb breeds comparatively few — as he 
finds that they do not sa well in confinement. About 
an equal number of cock and hen pheasants are reared, 
so the inscrutable providence of nature has to come to 
the rescue to maintain their proper proportion by making 
the cock bird rise to the gun better than the hen. 


————————— 


Tax surest proof that a man isn’t henpecked isthe fact 
that he keeps a pretty servant-girl. 


—_+¢-—____ 


“Tar girl is the cheekiest creature that ever drew 
the breath of life,” said a well-known lawyer the other 
day, after a stylishly dressed woman had left his office. 
Se She had the nerve to propose to a deaf and dumb man, 
and now she wants to bring suit for breach of promise, 
on the ground that silence means consent.” 


—-go—__—_ 


Suortty after the Disruption an old Scotch woman 
was walking to the church along with her family. The 
Auld Kirk minister rode past at a tremendous rate, and 
the old bedy said to her children : 

“Siccan a wey to be ridin’, and this the Sawbath day. 
Aweel, aweel, a gude man is mercifu’ to his beast.” 

Shortly afterwards her own minister rode past just as 
furiously, and the worthy old wifie cried : 

“Ah, there he goes. e Lord bless him. Puir man, 
his heart’s in his wark, an’ he's eager to be at it.” 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the ristors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nert-of-Kin of any person ts killed in an accident occurring 
within the United pi to a Ratlway Train in which he or she may 
be srawerless, as an snery  DOnemaeT or po Ticket holder, tn a 
carriage ly conveyance of passengers. This payment 
will be made subrect to the conditions u..d regulations mentioned below. 
E:ther a complete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEBKLY, or this notice must be upon the the deceased 
at the time of the accident. The the foot of 


‘SOR 0, 
Dantas at 


within seven days 


of tts occurrence, This offer is not extended to Ra: Servants on duty. 
The 21,000 will be paid by the OOHAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMIYEBD, Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C., 

i bv a monthly premium paid to the Corporation by 


being provided 
PEARSON'S WEEBLY. 

Thw copy fe on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls on patarday, 
October 1st, and confers the benefit of this insurance system until midnight 
on Sat , October 8th. Our offer ts not confined to one claim, but will 
hold good for any number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 will 
be patd on account of any one death, 


DGNALUTE.... correresserersccsecrersseeneeeensceesevessoeses: eeeccesescceeeeceerecseresseeeoreoe 


Availadle until Midwight, October 8th, 1892, 
(See column 3, page 189.) 


OR BOAT ?—By which is England to be joined again to the Continent? 
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Under this heading we 
curious inventions discoveries. Should am 
have something exceptional of the kind which 
like to communicate to the world at large, we 8 
glad tf they will make this the medium for doing so. 


Mr. N. Povzsoy, an iron manufacturer 
of New York, can boast that his house 
is quite uniquely constructed. With the 
_ exception of the framework, rafters, joiste, 
and posta, it is entirely made of copper. It is said to 
be extremely healthy, and has the wat itional advantage 
of being fireproof. 
THERS is a curious stone found in Fin- 
A Natural land which acta asa perfect barometer, 
Barometer. />retelling the changes in the weather 
with taccuracy. ‘“Semakuir” is the 
native name for it. On the approach of rain it turns 
black, and when fine weather may be expected it becomes 
marked with spots of white. For a long time the nature 
of the stone remained a mystery, but it has lately been 
analysed. It was found to consist of a fossil, mixed with 
clay, rock-salt, and nitre. Any excess of moisture in the 
air is absorbed, by the salt, and the stone is consequently 
blackened. In weather the salt is drawn out from 
the interior of the stone and appears in white spots on 
the surface. 


A Copper 
House. 


Ir has become a very prevalent custom 


Improved nowadays for men to wear a flower in 
Flower their button-hole. Each has his own 
Fastener. particular reason for so doing. It is 
therefore in the nature of things that 


some patent fastener should be invented, as if there is 
one method of fixing a flower to the coat which is more 
unsatisfactory than another it is by the use of a pin, an 
extremely useful article which can never be found at the 
critical moment. Esses’ Fastener, to be obtained from 
Mr. A. B. Messulam, 69, Fenchurch Street, London, is a 
small spring pene is sewn op under the coat flap. 
It is quite reliable, and being always ready for use, is 
certainly deserying of recommendation. 


An endless number of methods have 


The been s for repairing pneumatic 
“ Expanser” tyres, but most of them require either a 
Rubber Rivet. skilled workman or some exceptional 


appliances to make them of any practical 

good. Unfortunately these are not always handy, 
especially if the tyre happens to get punctured on the 
ae ee about five miles from anywhere. A little 
indiarubber contrivance, manufactured by the “Ex- 
ser Rubber Rivet Company,” Glendon , Streat- 

, is a very effectual repairer, though it takes some 
few minutes to fix it up. e idea is to insert a small 
plag of indiarubber, which is kept stretched by string 
wound round it, into the puncture. There is then a 
contrivance for unwinding the string, and during this 
process the plug swells out and closes the puncture per- 


manently. e “rubber rivets” are supplied in various 
sizes, in boxes containing one dozen, at 2s. the box. 
is being introduced this season by 
A New Messrs. 0. and E. Lewis, of Northamp- 
-* Football ton. The sole and middle of the boot 
Boot are left very flush at each corner of the 
toe, while 


e centre is slightly hollowed 
out to give more accuracy of aim. It is claimed for this 
novel and curiously-shaped shoe that it will effectually 
prevent the ball from glancing off to either side when 
making a direct shot at goal, though the inventor is 
silent as to what would happen if by any nfischance the 
ball should come in contact with one of the projecting 
es. If a man cannot kick a football straight with an 
ordinary boot toe, it is perfectly ridiculous to construct 
a patent one to give him an unfair advantage over other 
players. The Football Associations would certainly be 
uite as justified in prohibiting the use of a boot of 
this nature, as the cricket authorities are in not allowing 
a man to bat with an instrument which would completely 
cover the wickets. 
In whatever part of the world umbrellas 
The Umbrella are used, there also will the conscience 
Question. ofthe avérage human being be so peculi- 
arly constituted that it will allow him to 
take somebody else’s umbrella—always provided the 
article appropriated is better than his own—without 
giving him the slightest twinge. This wholesale method 
of exchange has reached such alarming proportions in 
America, that some special means have to be taken to 
cheok it. Two ingenious devices have been tried with 
complete success. One is called the unstealable umbrella, 
and is so made that the handle may be unscrewed and 
placed in the pocket. In the act of unscrewing it, the 
ribs are automatically locked together, so that the 
umbrella is absolutely useless until the handle is put on 
i The other is the invention of a Philadelphian, 
who fastens his umbrella up with a tiny silver padlock. 
He tried the experiment of leaving it in the rack at a 
prominent hotel, and watching the result. In quick 
succession that umbrella was removed by twelve le, 
each of whom attempted to take it away, and when 
they found that it would not work, brought it back 
again and took another. 


Mz. O. Lows, of Manchester, has just 
ADraught. patented a handy little mechanical 
Preventer. arrangemefft for door curtains. It con- 
sists of three small pulleys and s small 
brass bracket with a weight attached to draw the 
curtain, and is fixed uae ta door. The anaes of 
this device is that the very action of opening the door 
draws the curtain aside from the y, and as soon 
as the door begins to close the curtain is automatically 
stretched out again. This seems s particularly ingenious 
idea, especially adapted for offices and public uildings. 


Tus distant vision of a cholera epidemic 

Pure Water. has made us more careful about the 
purity of our drinking water, and more 

ready to use any beverage which is warranted free from 
contamination. Messrs. Foster and Sons, Marylebone 
Road, N.W., are supplying an aérated water which 
seems to meet the requirements of the case. They have 


‘| devised a unique plan for purifying it thoroughly. It is 


first boiled to kill any possible bacteria, is then filtered 
to take out all solid matter, and is lastly aérated to make 
it crisp and palatable—a process which, in ite combina- 


tion, never before been tried. : 
A ourniovs clock, destined forthe World's 
Another Fair at Chicago, has been made by a 


Remarkable clock-maker at Warsaw, named Gold- 
Clock. faden, who has worked at it six years. 
The clock represents a railway station, 
with waiting rooms for the traveller, telegraph and ticket 
offices, a very pretty well-lighted platform, and a flower- 
garden, in the centre of which is a sparkling fountain of 
clear water. Past the railway station run the lines. 
There are also signal boxes, signals, lights, and reser- 
voirs—in fact, cde aa that belongs to a railway 
station to the smallest detail. In the cupola of the 
central tower is a clock which shows the time of the 
lace ; two clocks in the side cupolas show the time at 
ew York and Pekin; and on the outermost towers are 
a calendar and barometer. Every quarter of an hour the 
station begins to show signs of life. First of all the tele- 
graph official pees to work. He despatches a telegram 
stating that the line is clear. The doors open and on the 
platform appear the station-master and his assistant ; the 
clerk is seen at the window of the ticket-offica, and the 
pointsmen come out of their boxes and close the barriers. 
A long line of people form at the ticket-office to buy 
tickets; porters carry luggage; the bell is rung, and 
then out of the tunnel comes a train, rushing into 
the station, and, after the engine has given a shrill 
whistle, stops. A workman goes from carriage to 
carriage and tests the axles with a hammer; 
another pumps water into the boiler of the engine. 
After the third signal with the bell, the engine whistles, 
and the train disa into the opposite tunnel; the 
station-master and assistants leave the platform, the 
doors of the waiting-rooms close behind them, and perfect 
stillness prevails till, in a quarter of an hour, the whole 
is repeated. 


If any reader of Puarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communi- 
cate utth an t regarding an idea for a patent, let him 
write to the itor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 
known tn connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with tts sender. 


——__—_—-=____ 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Six Atsert Routt, the Chairman of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, is a big man, with an 
enormous ae pe entering into and understanding 
minute details. He has a keen sense of the humorous 
and is a brilliant and ready debater. He is essentially 
a man who cart accommodate himself to circumstances. 
He is a Pro jive Conservative, and the dete noir of 
reporters in the House. The Savage Club knows him as 
a pre host, and the city as a smart solicitor. He has 
taken to himself a florid complexion, though he has at 
the same time refused the offer of many honorary titles. 
He has shipping interests in Hull, and is in his fiftieth 
year. 

Tue Rev. Henry Monracv Borter, D.D., the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Head 
Master of Harrow School, is one of those few men who 
have really distinguished themselves both in the field of 
study and in the Feld of sport. 

He is a brilliant classical scholar, and among the 
numerous distinctions which he won at Cambridge may 
be mentioned the Camden and the Browne medals, and 
the Porson prize. He terminated his ’Varsity career by 
coming out Senior Olassic. He played cricket for Oxford 
againet Cambridge, and also distinguished himself toa 
lesser de; in football and tennis. 

In 1888 he married Miss Ramsay, of Girton College, a 
lady of exceptional literary ability, who had the year 
before taken the first place in the Classical Tripos. 
Thus both Dr. and Mrs. Butler were Senior Classics. 
The Master of Trinity College is one of the three 
favoured individuals who have the curious prerogative 
of remaining covered in the presence of the Eien, 


Mas. Lanerry draws the designs for most of 
her theatrical costumes. 


Mz. Buoxzs, the editor of Tas Times, is younger 
than most of the men on his staff. 


Ma. Rivag Haccarp thinks 
interesting and least explored country in 

Tos Marquis oy Lorne sympathises with 
strikes that are reasonable, and has often been known 
to contribute his mite to a socialist fund. 


Tus Grand Duke Paul of Russia is so tall that 
he is obliged to carry his bed with him, as he cannot find 
one at any hotel long enough to hold all ofhim. 


Tax Archbishop of Canterbury will read no 
letters on Sunday. For thirty years, it 1s said, his Grace 
has refused to allow any Sunday delivery to be maile at 
his country residence. 


ApgLINa Parti says that when she has left off 
singing she will take to acting. There is little doubt that 
the fair songstress plays comedy almost as well as she 
sings, and had she not possessed a voice of unrivalled 
Teilliency would have become known in theatrical circles, 


pt the most 
@ world. 


Epwarp Terry is the most word-perfect actor 


in England. He seldom or never finds occasion to 
a The same is true of Mrs. John Wood. 
They both have a memory, and do not require 


much study in order to perfect their respective parts. 


Exisz Sarnt-OwEn is one of the most remarkable 
women in France. She travels about alone and at her 
own expense, to collect information on the life of women 
and the rearing of children in the regions she visits, for 
the French Geographical Society. dile. Saint-Owen 
is sixty-four years of age, and is now engaged in making 
the circle of the Southern Hemisphere. She travels 
with next to no luggage. 


Muss Oxivs ScHREINER was only seventeen when 
she wrote her celebrated novel Tue Story oF aN AFRICAN 
Farm. She received £15 for the manuscript. When in 
London, Miss Schreiner lives in a tiny flat in a group of 
buildings specially given over to those of the fair sex who 
wish to live alone. Somewhat below the middle height, 
“Ralph Iron” (as she prefers to be gi a pleasant, 
bright-faced little lady, and dresses in bright colours. 
She does her writing when the fancy seizes her, and has 
no regular hours for work. 


Frevo-Marsnan 81m Parrick Grant, the 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, has the honour of being 
the oldest soldier in the British Army. He has just 
celebrated his eighty eighth birthday amid general con- 
gratulations. ile in active service he on many 
occasions distinguished himself by conspicuous bravery. 
He served ig t MER the Sutlej} and Punjaub 

and from 1) 


campaigns, to 1851 was Adjutant-General 
to ths Army. He was then appointed A.D.C. to the 
Queen. He since been Governor and Commander- 


in-Chief in Madras, Bengal, and Malta, and in 1874 he 
was elected to the post which he now holds. 


Dr. Dats, who has been well described as the 
great theologian of modern Nonconformity, is a most 
eloquent preacher and pr speaker, but he has 
almost wholly retired from active politics. The best 
known of his theological works is THE ATONEMENT, which 
has actually been recommended to ordination candidates 
by not a few bishops in the Church of England. He was 
a most energetic worker for the social and political pro- 
gress of the nation, and in addition to, being the chief 
promoter of the Education League, he stumped tho 
country with the Rev. Guinness Rogers in the cause of the 
disestablishment of the Church. He was born in London 
but has spent most of his life in Birmingham, where he is 
now pastor of Carr’s Lane Congregational Church. 


Mr. Jonw Hopes, the President of the Trades 
Union Con which has just been held at Glasgow, 
was originally a steel puddler in that busy manufacturing 
town. ough he is still a comparatively young man, 
he has had considerable experience both in the organisa- 
tion of Trades Unions and in the conduct of their meet- 
ings. He was the first Secre of the Steel Smelters 
Association, and was a leading figure in the big Scotch 
railway strikes, encouraging the men to hold out to tho 
bitter end. He has done much to strengthen and 
enlarge the Trade Societies in Scotland, and was very 
active in the formation of the Steel Millmen’s Union. 
His cheerful voice, sparkling humour, and jovial manner 
at once impress the audience in his favour, and his ready 
wit makes him a most popular chairman. 


Tus birthday celebrations of the Sultan of 
Turkey, Abdul Hamid the Second, have just passed off 
amidst general enthusiasm. In the Ottoman Empire the 
birthday customs are very strange to our British notions. 

Instead of receiving valuable presents from his numerous 
female relations it is his duty to distribute gifts amongst 
them. He has been lucky enough to get through sixteen 
years of supreme government without being assassinated 
or otherwise te ras He has broken through many of 
the ancient traditions of the harem, and it was rumoured 
that he intended to suppress it altogether. 

Such a revolutionary change was strongly resented by 
Turks of all shades of political, religious, and moral 
opinions, and the Sultan was compelled to abandon the 
idea. He is very fond of chess and isa fair average 
exponent of the game. 


SHORT SIGHT AND HANDWRITING.—Qood authorities think that our present method of handwriting causes shortaightedness. 


Wax unpre 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, LVI, 


MR. J. MONTAGU C. ROBB, 
Anp His Mops. Game Farm. 


Farming, as a science, is one of the very few of our 
staple industries which has not kept pace with the rapid 
ite of the age. The large majority of farmers are 

ill plodding away on the old four-course systum, with 
corn crops in alternate years. They have achieved quite 
a world-wide reputation for grumbling about the bad 
times, the ruinougly low price of corn, the wretched 
harvest weather, or an oe else that comes handy. 

Who is to blame P e clerk of the weather, it may 
be said. But he has not appreciably altered during this 
century. Or the corn-i rhaps, or the corn 
growers of other countries. No, it is the farmers them- 
selves. 

80 long as America can supply corn to our British 
markets at a lower price than the farmer can, with profit, 
cultivate it here, it is naturally perfect ruination still to 
persist in its cultivation, especially as all grown is a 
mere drop in the ocean of corn which is required to feed 


us. 

England has such a large af deerme to the square 
mile, and such;splendid facilities for importing her staple 
food, that the last resource left to the poor English 
farmer is to go in for “ fancy farming,” as f may it; 
namely, the production of the ial materials with 
which ra oe is fully capable of supplying herself. 
These include flowers, vegetables, and fruit for jam, or 
for immediate consumption. 

One of the most interesting of all the “fancy farms” 
—of especial interest because the working out of the 
idea on such a large scale is absolutely unique—is Mr. 
Robb’s Game Farm, situated at Liphook, a charming 
neighbourhood in the heart of Hampshire. It is for the 
Laoag of pheasants on a large scale, and just now, 
when the crack of the gun is to be heard wherever 
pheasants are to be shot, an account of it should prove 
of interest. 

Mr. Robb himself is a young, energetic, and thoroughly 
practical business man, with an intimate knowledge of 
the multifarious details both of farming proper and of 
game farming. It was in 1880 that the e Farm was 
started by him, and it has increased and is still in- 

ing each year with astonishing rapidity. 

It is 6f course impossible at one visit to inspect all the 
varied work in connection with pheasant rearing and 
breeding, but from what I did see actually and from the 
very full explanation which Mr. Robb kindly gave me of 
the methods pursued at other seasons of the year, it will 
be my fault if I have not a fair knowledge of the systems 
which he employs, from the egg to the nieces pheasant 


stage. 

Ss Robb occupies some 450 acres of land altogether. 
His home farm is 150 acres in extent and it is here that 
all the most important work is done. The other farm, 
about fifteen miles away, is chiefly used as a run for the 
young birds when they are fairly well grown. It consists 
of large open spaces, very much in the nature of the Scotch 
moors, and fir woods and coppices, where the pheasants 
and ridges can roam at will, enclosed only by wire 
netting about eight feet high round the outer boundaries. 

As it is necessary to begin somewhere in the regular 
rot tine of this most interesting industry, I will suppose 
that it is the early pet of the year. The stock pheasants 
are then running wild in large fields, the hens and cocks 
being separate. These fields, too, are surrounded by 
wire netting, of which something like forty miles is 
generally in use. 

The netting is of course to prevent the birds from 
flying away or straying from one field to another. The 
further precaution of quilling and clipping the pheasants’ 
wings is necessary. is is done once every three weeks, 
and as may be imagined is a very difficult undertaking. 

Mr. Robb has devised some ingenious methods for 
catching the birds in these large six to ten acre fields. 
The one which is in most constant use is a curious tent- 
shaped arrangement of wire netting, one end of which 
isopen. At the other there is a wicker-work palisading 
in the form of a horse-shoe, into which the pheasants 
are driven. They are then caught in a e, circular, 
deep-bellied net, which is t round within the en- 
closure. If required for sale they are packed in large 
ee and sent off to their estate Otherwise 
they are carefully inspected and then let loose again. 

These fields et either old stubbles which have not 
been touched since the corn was carted off them, or land 
which has been allowed to lie fallow. Scattered over 
them are large branches of trees and bushes to afford 
some shelter for the birds in bad weather, as they do 
not like artificial protection. 

Now and then the pheasants do succeed in escaping, 
but they usually come back again and try to join’ their 
companions by poking their heads Shecig the netting. 
To recover these stray birds, Mr. Robb has placed 
curiously constructed traps at intervals round the out- 
side of the wire enclosures. These traps are baited with 
food and are so made that it is easy enough to got in, 
but to the unlearned pheasant a practical impossibility to 

out again. They possess the advantage of catching 


the birds alive, a very substantial one, too, considering 


TUNNEL, BRIDGE 


that as many as five have been found in one trap 
together. 

One of the great features of the establishment is the 
elaborate precautions which are taken against thieves 
and poachers of all sorte. As there are generally over a 
thousand pheasants in each field, it will be seen that 
careful watching is absolutely essential. Within every 
stock and covert aviary, a huge, well-trained St. Bernard 
or mastiff is stationed. 

Each canine sevtry has a running chain, attached to a 
wire cable abouta hundred yards long: these big dogs keep 
a very effective watch, and I pity the stranger who should 
happen to come within reach of their massive jaws. 
They are kept inside the enclosure, so that it is impos- 
sible for a poacher to bribe them with meat or any other 
dainty morsels. 

There are also night watchers, provided with huts, 
made of disused way-carriages, to afford them pro- 
tection. These carriages come in very useful, and are 
dotted about over the whole farm. Food is stored in 
some, and others are used for the watchers, and in the 
preparation of the delicacies with which the young 
pheasants have to be fed. 

Wires are also connected with alarm guns, so that the 
poacher will have to be a fairly smart man to make a 
raid on the pheasants with any chance of success. 

During the winter, wire pens for the pheasants when 
laying will be built up in three fields. An equal number 
are constructed in each field, and as the pens are twenty- 
four feet > hee and are over a thousand in number 
altogether, they oocupy nearly all the available space in 
three faitscined: fields. 

They are made entirely of wire netting with an iron 
emacs’ ; DO hd at is used in Ape constraction at oe 

ey are placed in lo’ ight rows, stretching right 
across the fields, and So pen ae its own door, ad the 
necessary household arrangements for the pheasants in 
their confinement. 

The pens are erected on the suspension principle, bein 
fixed in position by long wire cables tightly strain 
across the fields about eight feet high. It is thus only 
necessary just to steady the framework by short spikes 
in the ground. Many ingenious appliances, suggested 
4 Mr. Robb himself, are used in their construction. 
ey are yearly shifted from one field to another, and it 


is astonishing with what ease they can be taken to pieces 
and put together in, though they stand as ly 
through a gale of wind asa well-built house. From a 


distance they present a very remarkable appearance, 
and they have even been mistaken for a large sheet of 
water. 

To return to the pheasants. They are caught in the 
manner above described early in March, and in each pen 
five hens and a cock are placed, so that altogether Mr. 
Boba bes army of oe five thousand hen pheasants 
or the sole purpose of laying eggs. 

They lay from the mitadle: ee Aer til the end of June, 
though not necessarily every day. Each hen lays from 
thirty to forty eggs on an average, a distinct improve- 
ment on the pheasant in the wild state which only lays 
enough one to form a sitting, namely, about fifteen. 

Mr. Robb can thus count upon an annual supply of 
200,000 eggs. The larger of these are sent away 
to breeders in all parts of the world. They require very 
careful packing and there is a special room where this is 
all done. Each egg is wrapped in a sort of smooth, soft 
ay peti is quite peculiar to Mr. Robb’s farm, I should 

n 


When the pheasants are let out of the pens at the end 
of June, there is a kind of aftermath of grasa which 
growsup. This is made up during the winter, and seems 
to be especially adapted for packing eggs. The eggs are 
sent away in big round hampers, and if they are going 
abroad, each hamper is packed in another larger one, 


lined with this hay. 

The remaining ogee are hatched by a battalion of 
ordinary hens, to the number of 1,600, which are kept 
for this p . Mr. Robb finds that a cross between 
the game fowl and the Dorking makes the best sitter. 
They will sit any time from the third week in April till 
the end of May, and as an egg is only useful for settin 
purposes for s fortnight after it is laid, a good deal o 
care and judgment is required in setting the hens at the 


proper time. 

Mr. Robb makes a point of never putting more than 
fifteen eggs under one hen, though there are some which 
can comfortably cover seventeen. This is very risky, 
however, for if: the hen has more than she can cover she 
will shift them about and spoil them all. The eggs 
hatch in twenty-four days, and with both those which 
are hatched at Liphook and those which are sent away, 
he has been extremely successful. In most cases from 
75 to 85 per cent. of the eggs are fertile, though even 
this high percentage has been sometimes exceeded. The 
coops in which the hens sit and hatch the eggs are 

laced in long rows over one field. Each hen has a six 
fost run, enclosed by wire netting, in front of its coop. 

The young pheasants for the 
existence require most careful attention. In this way 
they ‘aze almost as bad as the human infant. They have 
to be fed five or more times a day, and a large staff of 
men are opens employed in preparing food for them. 
Their chief nourishment consists of rice, cooked eggs, 
and various chemical preparations. 

After the young chicks are beginning to get fairly 
strong and healthy, the coops are placed out apart from 
one another in long lines across a field, in which the 
greater part of the grass has been cut short in order to 


t few weeks of their | ¢ 


allow the young pheasants to have a good exercising 
ground without fear of ruining their constitutions. 

By August the birds are big enough to leave their 
foster-mothers. They are then allowed to run wild in 
one of the large enclosed fields until they are wanted, 
either to stock some estate which is short of game or 
later on in the year for some big battue, or as brood 
pheasants either for Mr. Robb himself or for some 
wealthy sportsman. 

When the birds are required for battue shooting, they 
are placed for a fortrighk beforehand in an enormous 
wire aviary, enclosed at the top. Here they have ample 
time to regain the full strength of their wings, and by 
the time the big “ shoot” comes off they are as strong on 
the wing as a bird which has been reared in the wild 
state. 

The birds are sent alive to many foreign countries. 
In two consignments to Russia, one of 1,000 birds and 
the other of 2,000, the loss was only five birds in the 
smaller lot. Of the larger all arrived safely. Fifty 
that were sent to India arrived in perfect health after a 
journey of forty-five days. Nearly 20,000 birds were 
reared by Mr. Robb this year, and the number is annually 
increasing. 

Full grown pheasants are fed once or twice a day. 
They have corn, greaves, tons of boiled potatoes, and 
cooked meat. In each field there is an oven built where 
these foods are cooked. Acorns are also extensively 
used, as the pheasants havea great liking for them. They 
are picked up by children in the neighbouring forests, 
and are bought by Mr. Robb at from ninepence to a 
shilling a bushel. 

He thoroughly believes in feeding his birds well and 
giving them plenty of room. Some people, he says, 
think that they can rear them in close confinement. 
ay may be successful for a few seasons, but if the 
slightest touch of disease gets amongst them, there is 
no telling where it will end. Plenty of air and a good 
run is absolutely essential for health. 

For the first few years he used an incubator for hatch- 
ing the eggs, as the hen pheasants are far too precious to 
be employed for that purpose. But after a thoro' 
trial he was compelled to relinquish them as unsatis- 
factory, and to employ the ordinary barn-door hen. 

To a question about the theory of it being possible to 
tell the sex of an egg, he said: “From my experience, 
there are absolutely no indications whatever. To try this 
is worse than counting your chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

Mr. Robb breeds comparatively few partridges, as he 
finds that they do not do well in confinement. About 
an equal number of cock and hen pheasants are reared, 
so the inscrutable providence of nature has to come to 
the rescue to maintain their proper proportion by making 
the cock bird rise to the gun better than the hen. 


oo 


Tus surest proof that a man isn’t henpecked isthe fact 
that he keeps a pretty servant-girl. 


——— 


“THar girl is the cheekiest creature that ever drew 
the breath of life,” said a well-known lawyer the other 
day, after a stylishly dressed woman had left his office. 
“She had the nerve to propose to a deaf and dumb man, 
and now she wants to bring suit for breach of promise, 
on the ground that silence means consent.” 


——— 


SxHormTty after the Disruption an old Scotch woman 
was walking to the church along with her family. The 
Auld Kirk minister rode past at a tremendous rate, and 
the old bedy said to her children : 

“ Siccan a wey to be ridin’, and this the Sawbath day. 
Aweel, aweel, a gude man is mercifu’ to his beast.” 

Shortly afterwards her own minister rode past just as 
furiously, and the worthy old wifie cried : 

“ Ah, there he goes. The Lord bless him. Puir man, 
his heart’s in his wark, an’ he's eager to be at it.” 
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WHERE PRETTY FANS ARE 
MADE. 


Ir is computed that in Paris there are some 3,000 
workers employed in the making of cheap and expensive 
fans. 

The average wage of the makers of the cheaper fans is 
from seven to sight shillin eataa The two parts of 
the fan—the handle and the --are manufactured by 
different sets of workers. 

A colony at Be!leville, and another at Menilmontant, 

repare the kid, the paper, the delicate silk or gauze 
Joatea. In villages principally on the border of the Oise 
are to be found the carvers and makers of the handles 
For centuries past the pexsants of Picardy have excelled 
in carving delicate and charming designs in mother-of- 
pearl for fan handles. 

Whole vil are devoted to this industry, and 
women and children are employed. There are to be 
found among these simple peasants real artists, the 
merit of whose work is recognised by dealors. These 
transplant the rustic men of genius to Paris, give them 
constant employment, and usually bind them over to 
work for no other employer. Sometimes the more gifted 
push on from the carving of fan handles to attempt 
sculpture, and some have become exhibitors at the Salon. 
The best carvers of fan handles may earn from £480 to 


to £600 a year. 
(> 
HOW DUST GETS IN. 


Wuen the air around us becomes condensed—shrinks 
into smaller volumes—it becomes heavier, puts greater 
pressure on the surface of the mercury and makes it 
ascend in the tube; then the mercury is said to rise. 
When the air expands—swells into a larger volume—it 
becomes lighter, the pressure on the mercury is less, the 
ao sinks in the tube, and the barometer is said to 
f 

Therefore every change of height of the quicksilver 
which we obeerve is a sign and measure of a change in 
the volume of air around us. Further, this change of 
volume tells no less upon the air inside our cases and 
cupboards. When the barometer falls, the air around 
expands into a larger volume, and the air inside the cup- 
board also expands and forces itself out at every minute 
crevice. 

When the barometer rises again, the air inside the 
cupboard, as well as outside, condenses and shrinks, and 
air is forced back into the cupboard to equalise the pres- 
sure, and along with the air in goes the dust. 

The smaller the crevice the stronger the jet of air, and 
the farther goes the dust. Witness the dirt tracks so often 
seen in imperfectly framed engravings or photographs. 

Remember, ladies and gentlemen, whenever you see 
the barometer rising, that an additional charge ol dust is 
entering your cupboards and drawers. 


——S 
JAPANESE HAIRPINS. 


Tux chief distinction between the appearance of the 
female Japanese lies in the hair. The men shave nearly 
the whole of the head, while the women allow it to grow, 
and even add to it by art when required. It is then 
twisted and coiled into elaborate and fantastic patterns 
which few Eastern hairdressers could imitate or equal. 

The hairpins used are not so much for confining the 
locks in their places as for actual adornment, and are 
very fashionable. They are of enormous size, seven or 
eight inches in length, and half an inch wide, and are 
made of various substances, tortoise shell, carved wood 
and ivory, many of them being composed of carved 
figures itly pivuted so as to appear to dance at every 
breath drawn by the wearer. 

Others are made of glass, and are hollow, and are nearly 
filled with some bright coloured liquid, so that at every 
movement of the head an air bubble runs from one end 
of the pin to the other, producing a most curious effect 
in a strong light. 

Sometines an extra fashionable woman will wear a 
dozen or more of these pins in her hair, so that at a 
little distance her head looks as if « bundle of firewood 
had been loosely stuck into it. The higher the rank of 
the Japanese woman, the more elaborate her coiffure is 
likely to be. 
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The only conditeon is that the player in question must be th 
possessor of @ oopy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink un the 
line left blamk at the foot of this nutice. The copy necd not 
be upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of 
accident must be given within three days, and death mugr 
have ocowrred within twonty-fowr howrs of the accident, 


Signed 
Available until midnight, October 8th, 1892. 


A QUEER AFFAIR. 

In one of the daily papers appeared this advertise- 
ment :—“ Wanted,—A lady, cultured, refined, and 
educated, and of « genial disposition. Such a person will 
find good wages relia pleasant home. Addressa———, 
Tremont papas 2 o'clock, Saturday, p.m.” 

This was no doubt by a large number of women 
who were looking for some occupation, and a reporter 
happened to meet with one of these who answered the 
advertisement in person. 

Culling at the time appointed, the door was opened by 
a grey-haired man, who asked at once, “ You want to see 
the minister P” 5 

“ Well,” replied the woman, “I don’t know anything 
about the minister, but I caine in answer to the notice in 
the paper.” 


“ All right,” was the answer, iven in a demure tone of | - 


voice. “I'm not the man; walk in. 

“ What have I got into now?” wasthe inward thought 
as the woman entered ; but as the door was opened into 
@ parlour and disclosed a large number of others on the 
same errand, she gained courage and took her seat at the 
a of the Hine tntiteeed As — affair out. euth 

ere were old, greyhaired, and young women, ers, 
nursegirls, and chambermaida 
an empty chair beside a good, motherly-looking 
woman, the applicant went up to her and asked “ Do 
ou know what thisisP” “Well, no, I don’t. [ve no 
ides, and I presume it’s nothing I want. But I thought 
they might be looking for a nurse in a ily, or, perhaps 
some one to travel with an invalid. Now I’ve travelled 
everywhere with different people, and so thought I'd 
come over.” 

All round was dead silence except for the repeated 
answer in the hall, which could be heard to every new- 
comer—“ I’m not the man; walk in.” . 

At last as the clock in the room struck the hour the 
door opened, and in walked a tall, elderly man, dressed 
in black, and with a couple of books under his arm. 

Walking to a table, he seated himself, coughed, cleared 
his throat, and gave out a hymn to be sung, then quiets 
pisced his spectacles on the top of his forehead, and 

ooked the women over, while they did their best to sing, 
according to the programme. 

After this a passage in the Bible was read, and the 
minister arose and offered a prayer, seemingly addressed 
to the women present. 

And now the business of the afternoon was to big 
The minister again rose, and all was attention. He 
stated that he was descended from a Quaker ntage, 
and the letter which he would read tothem would showthat 
he was known asa man kind, sympsthetio, and good- 
hearted; that he gave large sums of money to the poor, 
that he was a great reader and possessed a large library, 
and having a pastorate in Canada to which he was about 
to return he wanted to take back with him a wife, and he 
had taken this way to assemble all these beautiful women 

ther, and he was glad so many had replied. 

@ would now dismiss them after they had sung 
another of Moody’s tunes, but he wished every one who 
was not already married to remain and he would tell 
them more about himself. The others could pass out. 

The woman he chose is not known, but it is understood 
that the inducements he offered tempted one of the 
female applicanta. 


——————t—__ 


eure cca te How shall I mark these goods a 
peyard: “ Just figure out fifty per cent. profit 
and add eleven pence three farthings, so the women will 
think it’s a bargain.” 

——»go—__ 

Catno's wife goes out to work. The other day, as she 
reproached him for getting up so late, he replied, “ Ah, 
my dear, I sleep very alow!y, and I need in consequence 
more time for repose than you.” 


<j 
“ Your hushand,” said the caller, sympathisingly, “was 


& man of many excellent qualities.” 

“ Yes,” sighed the widow. “He was a good man. 
— says so. I wasn’t much acquainted with him 
myself. He belonged to six clubs.” 

oh 

ax (to servant): “ Well, Mary, is your sister married 
ye 

Mary: “No, mum.” 

Lady: “ How's thatP Ithought she was to have been 
married last week.” 

_ Mary: “ Yes, mum, so she was; but her young man, 
ins of buying the furniture, bought a bicycle. 


Durine one of the great riots in Belfast, an old man 
and his wife were driving a donkey with a cartful of vege- 
tables along a road leading to the markets. Beving a 
mob of reckless men and boys approaching, and no means 
of escape visible, the eld fellow hauded to his wife five 
sovereigns, which she stowed away in her mouth for 
safety. The crowd took possession of the donkey and 
cart, scattered the greens, and roughly searched the old 
pair for any loose cazh. When alone the old woman 
opened her mouth and allowed the gold to roll into her 
hand. “ Ah,” said the old fellow, as he glanced regret- 
fully after the aierens donkey and cart, “what a 
pity you didn’t put the moke an’ all there.” 


THE STREET BOYS’ SWIMMING 
BATH. 


So far as I am aware the horse is not at all particular 
as to what he drinks, at least that is to say he is per- 
fectly content with the qualities of pure water, and does 
not evince the slightest hankering after any more 


ive 
tn this master am convinced oe ee ee ne 
ceptionally excellent taste, and sete his masters a capita 
scarila,, @hiak the average Jehu is all too tardy in 
following. . 
At the same time horses are ever more fastidious than 


like an ill-mannered hit that boy. He dis- 
pd erp howling into the darkness. I was, however, 

ciently interested in the scene 1 had so unintention- 
ally wi to cause me to question s ragged pal of 
this erring youth with regard to his unseemly behaviour. 

It seems ious arab had at first intended 
merely to have a wash and brush up at the cost of the 
public. Finding this performance both successful and 
pleasing he availed himself still further of the imperfect 

illumination and the customary absence of the 
led “ copper.” 

In a moment he had nipped off the fragment of a boot 
he sported on one extremity and the ancient sock which 
conspicuously failed to cover the other. Springing on to 
the trough he plunged his grimy and doubtless hot and 
tired little undaniendin into the cooling water. 

The sensation was evidently somewhat fascinating, for 
suddenly with apes ra econ and absolutely careless 
of his clothes which, no doubt, he rightly hoped 
might benefit by acquaintance with a little water, he first 
sat himself down and then stretched himself at full length 
in this paprompin bath. , 

Evidently, it was my sudden arrival which ao expedi- 
tiously stirred him from his revellings from which he had 


sprung with such damping influence upon mo. 
Again I wonder what the thirsty gees-goes thought of 
the water. 
——=t- 


Vary stout persons may sometimes be noticed 
lancing at other stout cee with a pleased expression 
that seems to say, “ Well, I am not as stout as that any- 


” or, “There is some one who is quite as stout as 
” 


tat 
am 

Evidently it is a consoling thought. The French 
Marshal Vivonne once indicated this feeling by a witty 
reply to the king. Vivonne and the Comte d'Auvergne 
were probably the most corpulent gei:‘'umen in the 
Court at the time. 

“Marshal, you are really getting too fat,” said the 
Be “You ought to take more exercise.” 

“Your majesty does not know, then, that I take a 

t deal of exercise.” 

“No. What do you do?” 

“I walk around the Comte d’Auvergne three times 
every day.” 


MISSING WORD COMPETITION 
NO. XLIV. 


Ow the third column of page 187 is a paragraph about the 
sages spider. The last word in it is omitted. Keadcre 
who h to enter this competition must cut out the coupon 
below, fill in this word, together with their names and addresses, 

send it, with order for one shilling, to reach us at 
ber 1 the envelope 


envelope sealed with our seal. His statement with regard to it 


will ap with the result of the competition, in issue for the 
week after next. ee 


emongst i ; 
It ts boped i ay en will be posted to Temple 
the week 88 possible. Members of 


M. W. C, 


No, 44, 


Word....... Vsneeeeeressesccasesceceses PAT 


AdATO88...sirsseesersreserssecssrnssssseasestecesoves 


eeecevcone 


eae 
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FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE, 


Published by arrangement with Messrs. Richard Bentley and Sons. 


CHAPTER XXXVIH. 
aN BSOAPB 

A Yaw days after this—on the 23rd of December—Mauri 
Frere was alarmed apa 
notorious Dawes 

Frere had i: the prison that very after- 
ioscch and tt had apemedl to; biny that the banter a1 ea cee 
fallen so briskly, nor the chains clauked so gaily, as on the 
occasion of his visit. “ Thinking of their Christmas holiday 
the dogs!” he had said to the patrolling warder. “ Think- 
ing of their Christmas pudding, the luxurious scoundrels!” 
And the convict nearest him had laughed tively, as 
convicts and schoolboys do laugh at the jests of the man in 
authority. All seemed contentment. Moreover, he had— 
by hag tha a pleasant stroke of wit—tormented Rufus Dawes 
with ill fortune. ‘The schooner sails to-morrow, my 
man,” he had said; “you'll spend Christroas at the 
mines.” And congratulated himself upon the fact that 
Rufas Dawes merely touched his cap, and went on with his 
stone-cracking in silence. 

Certainly double irons and hard labour were fine to 
break a man’s spirit. So that, when in the afternoon of the 
same day he heard the astounding news that Rufas Dawes 
had freed himself from his fetters, climbed the gaol wall in 
aoa poe sotiennd $a be eataty Mica ia Ca eoceeale he 

in the mountain 
was dambfounded. 4 a 

“ How the deuce did he do it, Jenkins?” he asked, as soon 
as he reached the yard. 

“Well, I'm bleased if I rightly know, your honour,” says 
Jenkins, “He was over the wall before you could say 
‘ knife.’ Soott fired and missed him, and then I heard the 
sentry’s musket, but he missed him, too.” 

Cs him!” cries Frere. “Pretty fellows you are, all 
of you! I su you couldn’t hit a haystack at twenty 
yards? Why, the man wasn’t three feet from the end of 
your carbine?” ‘ 

The unlacky Scott, standing in melancholy attitude by the 
empty irons, muttered something about the sun having been 


in eyes. 
“l don't know how it was, sir. I ought to have hit him 
for certain. I think I did touch him, too, as he went up the 


wall.” 

A to the customs of the place might have 
Roman, he was listening to a conversation about a 
pigeon matoh. 


“Tell me all about it,” says Frere. 

“I was just turning, your honour, when I hears Scott sing 
out ‘ Hallo!’ and when I tarned round, I saw Dawes’s irons 
on the ground, and him a-scrambling up the heap o’ stones 
yonder. The two men on my right jumped up, and I thought 
it was a made-up thing among ‘em, so I covered ‘em with 
my carbine, according to instructions, and called out that I’d 
shoot the first that stepped out. Then I heard Scott's piece, 
and the men gave a shout like. When I looked round he 


was feral 

‘* Nobody else moved f” 

‘‘No, sir. I was confused at first, and thought they were 
all in it, bat Parton and Haines they runs in and gets between 
me and the wall, and then Mr. Short he come, and we ex- 
amined their irons.” 

“ All right?” 

‘* All right, your honour; and they all swore they knowed 
nothing of it. I know Dawes’s irons was all right when be 
went to dinner.” 

Frere stooped and examined the empty fetters. “ Allright 
be "he said. “If you don't know your duty better 
than this, the sooner you go somewhere else the better, my 
man. Look here!” 

The two ankle fetters were severed. One had been 
evidently filed through, and the other broken transversely. 
The latter was bent, as from a violent blow. 
hig ald know where he got the file from,” said Warder 

0 

“Know! Of course you don’t know. You men never do 
know anything until the mischief's done. You want me here 
for a month or so. I'd teach you your duty! Don't know— 
with things like this lying about ? 1 wonder the whole yard 
isn't loose and dining with the Governor.” 

“ This” was a fragment of delft which Frere’s quick eye 
had detected among the broken metal. 

“I'd cut the biggest iron you've got with this; and so would 
he and plenty more, I'll go bail. You ought to have lived 
with me at Sarah Island, Mr. Short. Don’t know!” 

“ Well, Captain Frere, it’s an accident,” says Short, “and 
can’t be helped now.” 

“ An accident |!” roared Frere. ‘‘ What business have you 
with accidents P How you let the man get over the wall, I 
don't know.” 

He ran up that stone heap,” says Scott, “and seemed to 
me to jump at the roof of the shed. I fired at him, and he 
swung his legs over the top of the wall and dropped.” 

Frere measured the distance from his eye, and an irrepres- 
sible feeling of admiration, arising out of his own skill in 
athietics, cell comme of him for the instant. 

“ By the Harry, but it’s a big jump!” he said; and 
then the instinctive fear with which the consciousness of the 
hideous wrong he had done the now escaped convict inspired 
him, made him add :— 

“ A desperate villain Jike that wouldn't stick at a murder if 
yoa him hard. Which way did he go?” 

Right up Macquarie Street, and then made for the 
mountain. There were few people about, but Mr. Mays, of 
the Star Hotel, tried to stop him, and was knocked head 
over heels. He says the fellow runs like a deer.” 

“We'll have the reward out if we don’t get him to-night,” 
says Frere. tarning away ; “and you'd better put on ap extra 
warder. This sort of game is catching,” and he strode away 
to the barracks, 


MUST A HUSBAND MAINTAIN HIS WIFE ?—Yes, to the extent of 2s. 6d. a day. 


From right to left, from east to west, b 
of alarm, and oe aral Sinsierutg ot 
Ee eo eres th 
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But two or three persons cared a good deal. Major Vickers, 
for one, was ind. t that his boasted security of bolts and 
bars should have so easily defied, and in proportion to 
his in was the of Messicurs Jeakins, Soott, 
and Co., suspended from office, and threatened with absolute 


Mr. Meekin was terribly frightened at the fact that s0 
dangerous a monster should be roaming at large within 
reach of his own saintly person. Sylvia shown symptoms 
of nervous terror, none the less injurious because carefully 
repressed ; and Oaptain Maurice ves er the 
most cruel anxiety. He had ridden off at a d-gallo 
nrg Lig og Rad ie a’ sence’ barracks, pe 

spent lew hours of remaining ht in scouring 
the country along the road to the north. a: 

At dawn the next day he was away to the Mountain, and 
with a black-tracker at his heels, exp! as much of that 
wilderness of gully and chasm as nature itted to him. 
He had offered to ble the reward, had examined a 
number of suspicieus persons. It was known that he had 
been the a few hours before the escape took 
place, and his efforts were therefore attributed to seal, not 
unmixed with “ Our dear friend feels his reputation 
at stake,” the future chaplain of Port Arthur said to Byivinat 
the Christmas dinner. “He is eo proud of his knowledge of 
Ses unhappy men that he dislikes to be outwitted by any 

em. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, Dawes had disappeared. 
The fat landlord of the Star Hotel was the last person who 
saw him, and the flying yellow seemed to have been as 
completely swallowed up by the warm summer's afternoon as 
if it ran headlong into the blackest night that ever hung 
above the earth. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
JOHN REX'S LETTER HOME. 

THE “little gathering” of which Major Vickers had 
spoken to Mr. Meekin, had grown into something larger than 
he had antici Instead of a quiet dinner at which his 
own household, his daughter's betrothed, and the stranger 
clergyman only should be present, the Major found him- 
self entangled with Mesdames Protherick and Jellicoe, Mr. 
McNab of the garrison, and Mr. Pounce of the civil list. 
His quiet Christmas dinner had grown into an evening 


y- 
The conversation was on the usual topic. 
“Heard anything about that fellow Dawes?” asked Mr. 


‘ounce. 
“Not yet,” says Frere, sulkily; “ but he won't be out long. 
I’ve got a dozen men up the mountain.” 

“T sa it is not easy for a prisoner to make good his 
escape?” says Meekin. 

“Ob, be needn’t be caught,” says Frere, “if that’s what 
you mean, bat he'll starve instead. The bushranging days 
are over now, and it’s a precious poor look-out for any man to 
live upon luck in the bush.” 

“Indeed, yes,” says Mr. Pounce, lapping his soup. ‘ This 
island seems specially adapted by Providence for a convict 
settlement; for with an admirable climate, it carries little 
indigenous vegetation which will nnpoort human life.” 

“ Wall,” cried McNab to Sylvia, “1 don’t think Prauvidence 
had any thocht o’ caunveect deeciplin whun He created the 
cauleny o’ Van Deemen’s Lan’.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Sylvia. 

“J don’t know,” says Mrs. Protherick. “ Poor Protherick 
used often to say that it seemed as if some Almighty Hand 
bad planned the Penal Settlements round the cuast, the 
country is so delightfully barren.” 

“ Ay, Port Arthar couldn't have been better if it had been 
made on = »” says Frere; ‘‘and all up the coast frum 
Tenby to St. Helen's there isn’t a scrap for a humac beiag tu. 
make a meal on. The West Coast is worse. By George, sir, 
in the old days, I remember ——” 

“ By the way,” says Meekin, ‘I've got something to show 
you. Rex's confession. I brought it down on purpose.” 

“ Rex's confession !” 

“His account of his adventures after he left Macquaire 
Harbour. Iam going to send it to the Bishop.” 

“Oh, I should like to see it,” said Sylvia, with heightened 
colour. “The story of these unhappy men has a personal 
interest for me, you know.” 

“A forbidden sabject, Poppet.” 

“No, papa, not altogether forbidden; for it does not 
affect me now as it usedtodo. You must let me read it, 
Mr. Meekin.” 

“A pack of lies, I expect,” said Frere, with as cowl. “ That 
scoundre] Rex couldn't tell the truth to save bis life.” 

““You misjudge him, Captain Frere,” said Meekin. “ All 
the prisoners are not hardened in iniquity like Rufus Dawer. 
Rex is. I believe, truly penitent, and has written a most 
touching letter to his father.” 

“A letter!” said Vickers. “ You know that, by the King’s 
—no the Queen's regulations, no letters are allowed to be 
sent to the friends of prisoners without first passing through 
the hands of the authorities.” 

“T am aware of that, Major, and for that reason have 
brought it with me, that you may read it for yourself. It 
seems to me to breathe a spirit of true piety.” 

“« Let's have a look at it,” said Frere. 


Pp 


“ Here it is,” returned Meekin, producing a packet ; “and 
when the cloth is removed, | will ask permission of the ladies 


A glance of surprise pussed , 
and Jellicoe. The idea of a ovavict’s letter proving interest- 
! Mr. Meekin was new to the ways of the place. 
rere, turning the packet vetween his fingers, read the 
address : 


John Rex, een., 
Care of Mr. Blick, 
88, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London. 


‘ “Why can't he write to his father direct !” said he. “ Who's 
lick 7 

“A worthy merchant, I am told, in whose counting-house 
the unfortunate Kex passed his younger days) He had a 
tolerable edacation, as you are aware.” 

“ Educated prisovers are always the worst,” said Vickers. 
“James, some more wine. We don't drink toaste here, but 
as thie is Christmas eve—‘ Her Majesty the Queen!’” 

“Hear, bear, bear!” says Maurice “‘Her Majesty the 
Queen * 

Ha drank this loyal toast with due fervour, Vickers 
pro; , “ His Excellency Sir John Franklin,” which toast 
was likewise daly honoured. 

“ Here’s a Merry Christmas and a Hepp New Year to you, 
sir,” said Frere, with the letter still in da. “ God bless 
us all.” 

“Amen!” says Meekin piously. “Let us hope He will; 
and now, leddies, the letter. 1 will read you the Confession 
afterwards.” Opening the packet with the satisfaction of a 

vineyard labourer who sees his first vine sprouting, 
the good creature began :— 
“* Hobart Town, Deo. 27th, 1838. 

“«My Dear FaTHer,—Thro all the chances, changes, 
and vicissitudes of my chequered life, I never had a task 80 

nful to my mangled feel: as the present one, of ad- 
sing you from this doleful spot—my sea-girt prison, on 
the beach of which I stand a monument of destruction; 
driven by the adverse winds of fate to the confines of black 
despair, and into the vortex of galling misery.” s 

“ Poetical!” said Frere. 

“«T am just like a gigantic tree of the forest which has 
stood many a wintry blast and sore, tempest, bat now, 
alas! I am become a withered trunk, with all my greenest 
and tenderest branches lopped off. Though fast attaining a 
middle age, I am not filling an envied and honoured post 
with credit and respect. o—I shall be soon wearing the 
te of de tion, and the badge and brand of infamy at 

. A., which is, being interpreted, Port Arthur, the “ Villain’s 
Home.”’” 

“ Poor fellow!" said Sylvia 

“Touching, is it not?” assented Meekin, continuing— 

“Tam, with heartrending sorrow and anguish of sonal, 
ranged and mingled with the outcasts of society. My pre- 
sent circumstances and picture you will find well and truly 
drawn in the 102nd Psalm, nomencing wit the 4th verse to 
the 12th inclusive, which, my dear father, I request you will 
read attentively before you proveed any further.’” 

“Hallo!” eaid Frere, pulling out his pocket-book, “what's 
that? Read those numbers again.” 

Mr. Meekin com and Frere grinned. 

“Go on,” he “Tl show you something in that letter 


directly.” 

me I may dene Eathor, avoid, I beg of you, the reading of 
profane books. Let your mind dwell upon holy things, and 
assiduously study to grow in grace. Psalm Ixxiii 2. Yet I 
have hope even in this my desolate condition. Psalm xxxv. 
18. “For the Lord our God is merciful, and inclineth His 
ear anto pity.”’” 

*« Blaaphemous dog!” said Vickers. “ You don’t believe all 
that, Meekin, do you ?” 

Tbe Parson reproved him gently. 

“ Wait a moment sir, anti) } bave finished.” 

“Party spirit runs very high, even in prison in Van 
Diemen’s Land. I am sorry to say that a licentious press in- 
variably evinces a very great d of contumely, while the 
authorities are held in respect by all well-dieposed persons, 
thongh it is often endeavoured by some to bring on them 
the hutred and contempt of prisoners. But I am glad to tell 
you that all their efforts are without avail ; but nevertheless, 
do not read any colonial newspaper. There is eo mach 
scurrility and vituperation in their prodnctions.’” 

“That's for your benefit, Frere ” said Vickers, with a smile. 
“You remember what was said about your presence at the 
race meetings?” 

* Of course,” suid Frere. Go on, Mr. 
Meekin, pray.” 

“«! am aware that you will bear accounts of cruelty and 
tyranny, said, by thy malicious and the evil-minded haters of 
the Government and Government officials, to have been in- 
flicted by gaolers on convicts. To be candid, this is not 
the dreadful place it has been represented to be by vindictive 
writers. Severe flogg'ng and beavy chaining is sometimes 
used, no doubt, but only in rare cases; and nominal punish- 
ments are marked out by law for slight breaches of diecipline. 
So far as 1 have an opportunity of judging, the lash is never 
bestowed unless merited.’” 

“ As faras he is concerned, I don’t doubt it!” said Frere, 
cracking a walnat. 

“<The texts of Scripture quoted by our chaplain have com- 
forted me much, and I have much to be grat fal for; for 
after the rash attempt I made to secure my freedom, I have 
reason to be thankfal for the mercy shown to me. Death— 
dreadful death of soul and body—would have been my por- 
tion ; but, by the mercy of Omnipotence, I have been spared 
to repentance—Jobn iii. I have now come :o bitterness. The 
chaplain, a pivus gentleman, says it never really pays to steal. 
: ap for yourselves treasures in Heaven, where neither 
cathe nor rust doth corrupt.’ Honesty is the best of policy, 
I am convinced, and I would not for £1,000 repeat my evil 
courses— Psalm xxxviii. 14. 

“When I -hink of he happy days T once passed with good 
Mr. Blick, in thy Id \usein Blue Auchor Yard, and refect 
thatsince that. p time I have recklessly plunged in ain, 
and stolen good» a.u watches, studs, rings, and jewellery, 


“ Artful scoundrel ! 


Read the article for full particulars. 


a 


ing life here—Psalm c. 74. 

“I owe my bodily well-being to Captain Maurice Frere, who 
was enough to of my conduct in reference to the 
Osprey, when, with Barker, and others, we captured 
that vessel. Pray for Captain Frere, my dear father. He is 
a good man, and thongh his public duty is ful and trying 
to his feelings, yet, as a public functionary, he could not allow 
whether of mercy or revenge, to step 
between him and his duty.’” 


“‘Confound 6 Frere, crimson. 
iG cutter oe oak stectonsiay Yo fare and little 


I shall ever tee oer 
more than uncertain ; for my d som is life, unless the Govern- 
ment alter their plans con 
opportanity to earn my freedom by 

‘<The blessing of God rest with you, my dear father; and 
that you may be washed white in the blood of the Lamb is 
the prayer of your 
“* Unfortunate Son, 

«+ JoHnN Rex 


“«P.§.—Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be whiter 
than snow.’” ; 

“Is that all?” said Frere. 

“That is all, sir, anda 

“ So it is,” said Frere. 
Mr. Meekin.” 

He took the paper, and re! to the numbers of the 
texts which he had written in his pocket-book, began to 
knit his brows over Mr. John Rex’s impious and hypocritical 
produgtion. ‘I thought so,” he said, at length. These 
texts were never written for nothing. “It’s an old trick, 
but cleverly done.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Meekin. 

per oil cries ii tab a smile at his own acuteness. 
fe ons com on contains a v ti piece 
of intelligence for Mr. Blick, whoever he ie ee peciven 
I've no doubt. Look here, Mr. Meekin. Take the letter and 
this pencil, and begin at the first text. The 102nd Psalm, 
from the 4th verse to the 12th inclusive, doesn’t he say? 
Very good ; that’s nine verses, isn’t it? Well, now, under- 
score nine consecutive words from the second word imme- 
diately folowing the next text quoted, ‘J have hope,’ eto. 
Have you got it?” 

“ Yes,” says Meekin, astonished, while all heads bent over 
the table. 5 

“ Well, now, his text is the 


touching letter it is.” 
“Now let me have it a moment, 


hteenth verse of the thirty- 
Sith Pealm, isn't it? Count eighteen words on, then under- 
score five consecutive ones. “ Fon've done that ?” 

tags moment—sixteen — seventeen — eighteen, ‘ authori- 

8. 

“Coant and score in the same way until you come to the 
word ‘Texts’ somewhere. Vickers, I'll trouble you for the 
claret.” 

“Yes,” said Meekin after a pause. “Here it is—'the 
ae of Scripture quoted by our chaplain.’ But surely Mr. 

rere——” 

“ Hold on a bit now,” cries Frere. ‘ What's the next 
quotation ?—John fii. That’s every third word. Score every 
third word beginning with ‘1’ immediately following the 
text, now, until you come to a quotation. Got it? How 
many words in it?” 

«Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,’” said Meekin, a little 
scandalised. ‘Fourteen words.” 

“‘Count fourteen words on, then, and score the fourteenth. 
I’m up to this text-quoting business.” 

“The word ‘ £1,000,” said Meeking. “Yes.” 

“Then there’s another text. Thirty-eight—isn’t it— 
Psalm and the fourteenth verse. Do that the same way as 
the other—count fourteen words, and then score eight in 
succession. Where does that bring you!” 

“The fifth Psalm.” 

“Every fifth word then. Go on, my dear sir—go on. 
‘Method’ of ‘escape,’ yes. The hundredth Psalm means a 
full stop. What verse? Seventy-four. Count seventy-four 
words and score.” 

There was a pause for a few minutes while Mr. Meekin 
counted. The letter had really turned out interesting. 

“Read out your marked words now, Meekin. Let's see if 
I'm right.” 

Mr. Meekin read with gradually crimsoning face :— 

‘*T have hopes even in this my desolate condition . . . in 
prison Van Diemen’s Land . . . the authorities are held in 
. . . hatred and contempt of prisoners . . . read in any colo- 
nial newspaper . . . accounts of cruelty and tyranny . . . in- 
flicted by gaolers on convicts . . . severe flogging and heavy 
chaining .. . for slight breaches of discipline...1I... 
come... the pious... it... pays... £1,000... in 
the old house in Blue Anchor Yard .. . stolen goods and 
watches stads rings and jewellery...are...now... 
placed... safely...I... will... find...some... 
method of .. . escape... then... for... revenge.’” 

“ Well,” said Maurice, looking round with a grin, “ what do 
you think of that?” 

“Most remarkable!” said Mr. Pounce. 

‘¢ How did you find it out, Frere?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” dita Frere; meaning that it was a 
great deal. “I've stu a good many of these things, and 
this one is clumsy to some I've seen. But it’s pious, isn’t 
{t, Meekin 1” 

ee arose in wrath. 

“It’s very ungracious on your part, Captain Frere. A 
capital joke, I have no doubt; but permit me to say I do not 
like jesting on euch matters. This poor fellow’s letter to his 
aged father to be made the subject of heartless merriment, 


) - * 
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character,’ all kinds of pranks. How 

have ch when he gave you that!” 

“ ” said Mr. Meekin, chan; colour like a 
r with indignation and rage, “ terpretation 
is, I am convinced, an inoorrect one. How could the poor 
man compose such an ingenious piece of y? 

* mean, fake up that ‘gf uncon- 
scious dropping into praca Hang, “1 tall you He had a 
Bible, [ suppose, while he was writing! ” 

“I certainly itted him the use of the Sacred Volume, 


“Of course. And that’s just where you are always 


putting your foot into it. 
pocket and eyes a bit” 

“ Maarice ! My dear Maarice !” 

“J beg your your pardon, Meekin,” says Maarice, with 
clumsy apology; “but J know these fellows. I've lived 

‘em, I came out in a ship with ‘em, I've talked with 
‘em, and drank with ‘em, and down to all their moves, 
don’t you see. The Bible is the only book they get hold of, 
and texts are the only bite of learning ever taught 'm, and 
being chockfull of villainy and plots and co es, what 
other book should they make use of to aid their infernal 
schemes dut the one that the chaplain has made a text-book 
of for’em?” And Maurice rose in disgust, not unmixed with 
self-laudation. 

“ Dear me, it is really very terrible,” said Meekin, who was 
not OS gem but only self-complacent— very terrible 
indeed.” 

“But unhappily true,” said Mr, Pounce. “An olive? 
Thanks.” 

“Upon me soul!” burst out honest MoNab, “the hail see- 
stem seems to be maist ill-calculrted tae advance the wark o’ 
reeformation.” 

“Mr. McNab, [ll trouble you for the port,” said equally 
honest Vickers, bound hand and foot in the chains of the 
rules of the service. And so, what seemed likely to become 
a dangerous discussion upon convict discipline, was stifled 
judiciously at the birth. But Sylvia, prompted, perhaps by 
curiosity, perhaps by a desire to modify the n’s chagrin, 
in passing Mr. Meekin, took up the “confession” that lay 
unopened beside his wine glass, and bore it off. 

a e, Mr. Meekin,” said Vickers, when the door closed 
bebind the ladies, “help yourself. I am sorry the letter 
turned out so strangely, but you may rely on Frere, I assure 

ou. ae knows more about convicts than any man on the 
lan " 

“T see, Captain Frere, that you have made a stady of the 
criminal classes.” 


“Bo I have, my dear sir, and know every turn and twist 
among ’em. I tell you my maxim. It’s some French fellow’s 
too, I believe, but don’t matter—divide to conquer. 
all the dogs spying on each other.” 

“Oh!” said Meekin. 

“It’s the only way. Why, my dear sir, if the prisoners 
were as faithful to each other as we are, we couldn't hold 
the island a week. It’s just because no man can trust his 
neighbour that every mutiny falls to the ground.” 

“J suppose it must be so,” said poor Meekin. 

“It 1s 80; and, by George, sir, if I had my way, I'd have it 
so that no prisoner should say a word to his right hand man, 
but his left hand man should tell me of it. rd promote the 
mE — peached, and make the beggars their own warders. 

“ Bat such a course, Captain Frere, though perhaps usefal 
in a certain way, would surely produce harm. It would 
excite the worst passions of our fallen nature, and lead to 
endless lying and tyranny. I'm sare it would.” 

“Wait a bit,” cries Frere. “ Perhaps, one of these days, 
I'll get a chance, and then I'll try it. Convicts! By the 
Lord Harry, sir, there’s only one way to treat em; give ‘em 
bern when they behave ’emselves, and flog em when they 

on't.” 

“Terrible!” says the clergyman, with a shudder. ‘You 
speak of them as if they were$wild beasts.” 

“So they are,” said Maurice Frere, calmly, 


CHAPTER XL. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE MUTINEEES OF THE “ OSPREY.” 

AT the bottom of the long, luxuriant garden-ground was a 
rustic seat abutting upon the low wall that topped the lane. 
The branches of the English trees (planted long ago) hung 
above it, and between their rustling boughs one could see 
the reach of the silver river. Sitting with her face to the 
bay and her back to the house, Sylvia opened the manuscript 
she had carried off from Meekin, and began to read. It was 
written in a firm, large hand, and headed— 


“A NARRATIVE 
“OF THB SUFFERINGS AND ADVENTURES OF CERTAIN OF 
THE TEN CONVICTS WHO SEIZED THE BBIG ‘ OSPREY,’ 
av Macquakiz Harsour, IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 
RELATED BY ONE OF THE SAID CONVICTS WHILE LYING 
UNDER SENTENCE FOR THIS OFFENCE IN THE GAOL AT 
HosBakrtT Town.” 
Sylvia, having read this grandiloquent sentence, paused 
for a moment. The story of the mutiny, which been 
the chief event of her childhood, lay before her, and it 
seemed to her that, were it related truly, she should compre- 
hend something strange and terrible, which had been for 
many years a shadow upon her memory. Longing, and yet 
fearing, to proceed, she held the paper, half unfolded, in her 
hand, as, in her childhood, she had held ajar the door of 
some dark room, into which she longed and yet feared to 
enter. Her timidity lasted but an instant. 
* # * e e * * 


“When orders arrived from headquarters to break up the 
penal settlement of Macquarie Harbour, the Commandant 
(Major Vickers, —th Regiment) and most of the 
embarked on board a colonial vessel, and set sail for Hobart 


parsons 
a’d put your ‘ Office’ into your proposed 


Ns 
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Captain Maurice Frere incommand. Left aboard her 
was Mr. Bates, who had acted as pilot at the settlement, also 
four soldiers, and asa crew to work the vessel. 


ten 
The Commandant’s wile‘and child were.also on board.” 


* ® s * * 
“ How strangely it reads,” thought the girl. 
* e * * * 


“On the 12th of Jan , 1834, we set sail, and in the after. 
noon anchored safely outside the Gates ; but a breeze setting 
in from the north-west, caused a swell on the Bar, sad Mr. 
Bates ran back to Wellington Bay. We remained there all 
next day ; and in the afternoon Oaptain Frere took two 
soldiers and a boat, and went a-fishing. There were then 
only Mr. Bates, and the other two soldiers aboard, and it was 
by William Cheshire to seize the vessel. 

“T was at first un , thinking that loss of life might 
ensue ; sg bk oageri at Bey cnominé “= . was 
acquain' with navigation—| ler days lived 
much on the sea—threatened meitt refined $0 join. A song 
was started in the folksle, and one of the soldiers coming to 
listen to it was seized, and Lyon and Riley then made 
prisoner of the sentry. 

“Forced thus into a project with which I had at first but 
little sympathy, I felt my heart leap at the prospect of 
freedom, and would have sacrificed all to obtain it. Mad- 
dened by the desperate hopes that inspired me, I from that 
moment assumed the command of my wretched companions ; 
and honestly think that, however culpable I may have been 
in the eyes of the law, I prevented them from the display of 
a violence to which their savage life had unhappily made 
them but too accustomed.” 

e e * * °* 

“Poor fellow,” said Sylvia, beguiled by Master Rex's 

specious paragraphs, “I think he was not to blame.” 
* * e ° * 


“Mr. Bates was below in the cabin, and on being sum- 
moned by Cheshire to surrender, with great courage 
attem| adefence. Barker fired at him through the sky- 
light, but fearful of the lives of the Commandant’s wife and 
child, I struck up the musket, and the ball passed through 
the mouldings of the stern windows. At the same time, the 
soldiers whom we had bound in the folksle forced up the 
hatch and came on deck. Cheshire shot the first one, and 
struck the other with his clubbed musket. The wounded 
man lost his footing, and the brig lurching with the rising 
tide, he fell into the sea. This was—by the blessing of God 
—the only life lost in the whole affair. 

“Mr. Bates, seeing now that we had possession of the deck, 

surrendered, upon promise that the Commandant’s wife and 
child should be put ashore in safety. I directed him to take 
such matters aa be needed, and prepared to lower the jolly- 
boat. 
“ As she swung off the davits, Captain Frere came alongside 
in the whale-boat, and gallantly endeavoured to board us, 
but the boat drifted past the vessel. I was now determined 
to be free—indeed, the minds of all on board were made up 
to carry through the business—and hailing the whale-boat, 
swore to fire into her unless she surrendered. 

“ Captain Frere refused, and was for boarding us again, but 
the two soldiers joined with us, and prevented his intention. 
Having now got the prisoners into the jolly-boat, we trans- 
ferred Captain Frere into her, and being ourselves in the 
whale-boat, compelled Captain Frere and Mr. Bates to row 
ashore. We then took the jolly-boat in tow, and returned to 
the brig, a strict watch being kept for fear that they should 
rescue the vessel from us. 

“ At break of day every man was upon deck, and 8 consul- 
tation took place concerning the parting of the provisions. 
Cheshire was for leaving them to starve, bat Leslie, Shires, 
and I held out for an equal division. After a long and 
violent controversy, humanity gained the day, and the pro- 
visions were put into the whale-boat, and taken ashore. 

“Upon the receipt of the provisions, Mr. Bates thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘Men, I aid not for one moment expect 
such kind treatment from you, regarding the provisions you 
have brought ashore for us, out of so little there was on 
board. When I consider your present undertaking, without 
a competent navigator, and in a leaky vessel, your situation 
seems most perilous; therefore I hope God will prove kind 
to you, and preserve you from the manifold dangers you may 
have to encounter on the stormy ocean.’ 

“ Mrs. Vickers also was pleased to say that I had behaved 
kindly to her, that she wished me well, and that when she 
returned to Hobart Town she would speak in my favour. 
They then cheered us on our departure, wishing we might be 
prosperous on account of our humanity in sharing the pro- 
visions with them. 

“Having had breakfast, we commenced throwing over- 
board the light cargo which was in the hold, which employed 
us until dinner-time. After dinner we ran out a small kedge- 
anchor with about one hundred fathoms of line, and having 
weighed anchor, and the tide being slack, we hauled on the 
kedge-line, and succeeded in this manner by kedging along, 
and we came to two islands, called the Cap and Bonnet. 

“The whole of us thus commenced heaving the brig short, 
sending the whale-boat to take her in tow, after we had 
trip) the anchor. By this means we got her safe across 
the Scarcely was this done when a light breeze sprang 
up from the south-west, and firing a musket to apprize the 
party we had left of our safety, we made sail and put out to 
sea. 


(More of this next week.) 


LIFE AS IT IS IN A MINING CAMP. How the slaves of the gold-field work, 
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FICTION. 


THE SECRET SORROW. 


THE eve was gentle, calm, and still, 

The world seem’d ignorant of ill, 

And life danced like a sparkling rill, 
Yet one was sad— 

One cloudlet dimmed the sunny gleam, 

One moat was floating in the beam— 

He was not—what he strove to seem, 
Serene or glad. 


cape pens it ever, hen 80 P 
ust that same spectral haunting woe 
Stand by us still—as if to show i 
is challenged power P 

Is it the old sad tale to tell, 
The tale, alas! earth knows too well, 
That woe is doomed a guest to dwell, 

Joy but an hour ? 


“ What, dearest, doth thine heart annoy P 
What "—thus she asked him—“ dims thy joy? 
Doth secret pain thy bosom cloy P 

Tell thy beloved.” 
No, ‘tis not for his bosom’s ache, 
His head a with solemn shake; 
Only in symbol thus he spake, 

His lips ne’er moved. 


He would not tell his hidden pain, 
Though asked and fondly asked again, 
Yet still upon his face remain 

That sorrow’s traces. 
Some woes there are too deep for speech, 
Some ills defy the craftiest leech, 
His was a pang she could not reach— 


He'd burst his braces. 
———-f ——___—. 
Horss-Cuirrinc Mave Easy.—I am an inventor. I 
have tried to patent a lot of my inventions by aid of 


Pearson’s Patent Adviser, but he having signally failed 
me when most I required his assistance—that is, in 
eat eet my latest invention—I take this means of 
ringing the same under the public notice, feelin 
assured that readers will exhibit that strict sense o 
honour characteristic of our nationality, and keep con- 
cealed in their own bosoms the secret which I am about 
to divulge—a secret which, when patented and made 
ublic, will shed lustre on our country, and honour and 
ortune on the present writer. 

My latest invention is a horse-clipper. Now the great 
difficulty in horse-clipping is keeping the animal quiet 
during the operation. He first lifts one leg, then another, 
then he swishes his tail immediately over the seat 
of operations, then he has an idea that a fly has settled 
for a feed somewhere near the machine, and introduces 
his nose to the hindrance of business and the possible 
curtailment of that organ. 

Now my invention averts all these difficulties and 
inconveniences, inasmuch as in its use you do not run 
the clipper over the horse but the horse over the clipper ; 
and it is the beautiful simplicity of the arrangements by 
which this desirable end is to be attained which I would 
bring before your notice. I know that it is only a scien- 
tific mind which can grasp the minutis of the working 
of a grand idea like this, but I also know that all the 
readers of Pearson's Weekly are more or less scientific, 
for how otherwise could en solve week by week those 
problems under the heading of Questions WortTH 
AnsweRinG! This, however, is a digression ; I will pro- 
ceed at once to an explanation of my invention, and 
show the means by which it is utilised. 

The requirements are few and simple. An ordinary 
horse-clipper is attached by an arm to the wall, and 
worked by a one-horse power gas-engine (of course if 
there is more than one horse to clip the power must be 
augmented, but this is the engineer's business not 
mine). 

Within easy reach of the aioe is erected a crane of 
sufficient strength to sling a horse. These are, witha 
couple of straps, and a few yards of rope, all the appli- 
ances required, and, to work the patent, I simply need 
the assistance of four strong men and my own super- 
vision. 

I may here remark that when I applied to the Patent 
Adviser before mentioned, and whom [ regard now with 
anything but friendly feelings, he asked me :—“ Did I 
want to patent the gas-engine?” Isaid: “No. That 
was already patented” “Did I want to patent the 
clipper P” in for the same reason I answered in the 
negative. ‘“ Had I a wish to patent the crane? or, what 
did I want to protect?” I would ask my readers: Who 
could transact business with a man like thisP I told 
him I wanted to patent the idea, and he asked me to 
send di , and dimensions. 

How could I send a diagram of a gas engine, or 8 
horse clipper, when I know nothing of their internal 
mechanism ? or, how could I specify the dimensions of a 
horse and four strong men, when the former might be 
pony, and the latter might vary in size from four foot six 
to six foot four P 

However, I have done with him. Mind, he may bea 
very clever man, but I prefer to throw myself and my 


invention before a discerning British public, who ask no 
questions, and take every statement as proved fact. 

To return to my process of clipping. The first thing 
ee Soe i the, horse by means of the crane 
an im suspen ore the , like a joint 
of meat before the kitchen fire. It te aie titers 
doing this to hobble the horse, I think they call it 
hobbling, but any one knows how todoit. You tie its legs 
together with a bit of rope, and that prevents it frisking 
around, and then you tie a piece of stick to ite nose, 
and that hinders it in its attempts to catch imaginary 

es. 

Then the four strong men seize him by the legs and 
offer him up to the clipper, twisting and turning his body 
so that every part may in turn come under its action. 
Great care is n that the ropes and the men be 
sufficiently strong, as some horses are naturally stupid 
and object to the whole operation. 

I have known serious injuries result to horse and 
men in consequence of neglect of ordinary precautions. 
Again, care must be taken lest the clipper penetrate too 
far into the horse’s flesh; the animal doesn’t like it, and it 
is apt to leavea nastyscar. Reader, gentle or otherwise, 
this is my grand invention, destined in the early future 
to be a blessing to horses and men, and to me a source of 
wealth and fame. 


Errectrvs Bustness.—The author and man 
going over the play together, strengthening 
points, and etting it into shape for presentation. 

“TI don’t think,” said the latter, when pressed for an 
opinion, “that the stage directions are quite explicit 
enough. I think it would be a good idea to write in the 
‘business ’ a little more fully.” 

“ oi be you're right,” admitted the author. “ What 


r were 
ita weak 


in particular would you suggest P” 

“Well, in the first act a the heroine comes romp- 
ing on the stage, I would have her father put his arms 
around her and kiss her.” 

“Do you think that is necessary ?” 
tis Well, yes. It will show his love for her, and make 


pact seem more intense when she runs away with 
the hero.” 

“Allright; ll doit. What next?” 

“When the hero makes love to her, and she seems 
meters: his arm should quietly steal round her 
waist. 

“Ought I to write that in?” 

“Certainly. All the business should be written in.” 
The author said, “ Very well. I'll attend to it. Any- 
thing more?” 

“Yes. Her brother would treat her most affec- 
tionately. She's supposed to be a great favourite of his, 
you know, and when he gets home on his furlough this 

ae should be most loving—kisses and that. 

at make the situation stronger when he starts out 
coon the man who has run away with his beloved 
sister. 

“Meaning the hero?” 

“Yes; and when she agrees to elope with the hero, 
she should throw herself into his arms, and he should 
fairly smother her with kisses. It will makea beautiful 
picture. A pretty woman throwing aside all reserve and 
surrendering herself to her gallant, noble lover.” 

The author pushed away the manuscript and asked, 
with suppressed emotion: 

“ Any more ‘ effective’ business for this heroine P” 

“Oh, yes. When the grand reconciliation comes, and 
the hero is found to be a good man, and all ends 


happily eth 

“T draw the line there!” exclaimed the author, fiercely. 
“Do Fier realise that the heroine is to be played by my 
wife? Do you think I’m going to write outa licence in 
this manuscript for every man in the case to fold her in 
his arms and kiss her? No, sir, I won't do it! We'll 
lop out some of this ‘ business,’ or the heroine will be 
indisposed on the opening night.” 


_—_———-p___——_ 


“Tis the most exasperating thing,” said Chumley, “ to 
find you have the ticket next to the winning number ina 
lottery. To prevent it, when I buy a ticket I always buy 
the numbers on both sides of it, too.” 


+ 


Jess: “I thought that you hated Jack, and yet you 
have accepted him.” 
Bess: “I did hate him; but he proposed under an 
umbrella, and said if I refused he would let the rain drip 
on my hat.” 

—————~f-—___ 


“Wuar'’s the matter, Parker? You look blue.” 
“Tam. I asked Miss Morrison to be my wife.” 

“Ah! Rejected?” 

“No; referred me to her mother, and—weoll, her 
peed rejected me herself last September at Iifra- 
combe. 


—_——_.j2—_—. 


“Wuar's the trouble between youand Widgely? You 
were friends while you lived in town P” 

“Yes, but you see we bought adjoining properties in 
the suburbs.” 

“ What of that P” 

“ Why, he’s cracked on poultry, and I'm growing a 
garden. 


ARTISTS’ MODELS.—All about these interesting folk. 


On the al 7 
there ree) honed 
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FACTS, 


Tae smallest quadruped in the world is the pigmy 
mouse of Siberia. 


THREE THOUSAND marriages are performed every day 
all over the world. 


Rattway travelling in India is safer than in any ot/.e" 
country in the world. 


the new English battleship, 
electric lights, connected 57 
thirty miles of wire. 

Tue amount of colouring matter in a pound of coal! is 
enormous. It will yield enough ee to colour 400 
toler of flannel, vermillion for 2, yards, aurine tur 

a rare and alizarine sufficient for 155 yards of Tuckey 
red clo 


Every Mussulman, however high his rank, from the 
Sultan down to the lowest dervish, is compelled to have 
atrade. The grandfather of the present Sultan was a 
toothpick maker. The boatman, porter, or groom is 
eligible to the gradeof Pasha. The butcher of to-day 
may be the Generalissimo of to-morrow, and the lowest 
slave may become Grand Vizier. 


Tus Malayan savages know that it is possible for a 
plant or fear to en real oddity, for botanists tell us 
that they have an extraordinary flower which is known 
to them by # name which signifies “ Wonder-Wonder.” 
It is @ flower, and a flower only, having:neither leaves, 
stem, nor root. It is a globular parasite about three 
feet across, and bursts into a dream of loveliness from the 
surface of decayed logs and stumps 


Cats are not the only creatures that enjoy 4 plurality 
of lives; many animals have a remarkable power of 
existing while apparently dead. Infusoria have been 
dried, and restored to life by moistening after remainin 
inert dust for twenty-seven years, and the drying an 
resuscitation have been successfully tried eleven times 
on one lot of rotifiers. Frogs and many fishes suffer no 
injury from freezing solid; while, in a few cases, even 
warm-blooded animals have been restored to life after 
apparent death from freezing. 


Few people know that there is a kind of spider which 
spins no web. It is called “the hunting spider,” and its 
favourite hunting grounds are walls, the surfaces of 
which are well exposed to the sun. It is a mostinterest- 
ing sight to see one of these savage little creatures in 
search of a dinner. It prowls along for all the world like 
a little lion, until it catches sight of a fly. Then there is 
a moment’s pause, while the attacker surveys the ground 
with a view to deciding the best course to take. As soon 
as his mind is made up at this poifit he pulls himself 
together and advances on his prey —— 


In some parts of the country, narrow-necked bottles 
filled with sugar and water or beer are suspended from 
the fruit trees in order to catch the various members of 
the insect tribe, which delight in spoiling all the fruit 
before it,has a chance of getting ripe. e contents of 
one of these bottles, which had been on a plum tree for 
about a month, were carefully separated and counted 
the other day. Here is a list of the captures :—There 
were 57 bluebottles, 5 ladybirds, 20 moths, 12 butterflies, 
45 wasps, 1 caterpillar, 33 harvest-bugs, 4 bees, 64 ear- 
wigs, 450 ordinary flies (roughly speaking), 1 chrysalis, 
18 horse-flies, 27 beetles, and 5 spiders, besides innumer- 
able small flies, ants, and other microscopic insects. 


Tue most remarkable circumstance in the history of 
the muffis its adoption and general use by men, and 
especially by army officers. There were reasons for 
this, however, which should not be lost sight of. A man 
now thrusts his hands into the capacious pockets of his 
overcoat. Tho pocket was at this period in a primitive 
state of development owing to the fashion of male 
apparel in vogue, and some appliance essential to com- 
fort was necessary to the sterner sex in winter, especially 
in the country. Officers’ muffs, when not of otter or 
tiger skin, were of plush, and worn on the arm when not 
needed to cover the hand. When the sword was drawn 
they were attached by a cord or scarf like a carbine. 
As to ornaments, those of gallants followed the feminine 
caprices of the time, being liberally ornamented with 
ribbons, gold cord, embroidery, passementerie, fringe, 
etc. 


PAYMENT OF THE EIGHTH AND NINTH 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CLAIMS. 


Mr. J. H. Povnocs, of 8, Walberswick Street, South 
Lambeth, was walking on the Esplanade at Deal on the 
4th September, when he accidentally fell, the result 
being a broken arm. He had a coupon in his possession 
at the time, duly signed, and we have heard from the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation that they 
have forwarded a cheque for £5 to him. 

Mr. John Rowley, of 18, Oxford Street, St. Helen's, 
was in possession of a coupon, duly signed, when he 
broke his leg whilst playing football on the 9th Septem. 
ber, and the Ocean Company have also forwarded £6 to 
him. 
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PECULIAR PARS. IN 
THE PAPERS, 


Tar virtue finds its own reward is clearly shown by 

the annexed notice culled from Tus Norrmienam 

Evannre News :— 

OE Bee Cults Po ee ae Find 
rewarded by returning same. 


Ws recommend this “ad” to the notice of one or two 
boys we know. It appeared in Tas Braprozp OssERvVEE. 
| Bethe wants OFFICE BOY; must be smart, and not 

averse to prevaricating. G. O. G. 

Certainly it may be said to the credit of some limbs of 
the law that they do their dirty work poate ee ar 
fashion. Oreditors who call at that office will know what 
to do when they are told by the prevaricating infant (if 
one is forthcoming) that the master is “ out.” 


Tas Puorts is responsible for the annexed :— 
A NICE YOUNG MAN, who has been jilted, is anxious 
to almost the first nice good-looking Girl who 
offers herself.—Send stamped addressed envelope ee 
to—— . G. 
Well, we must own this seems a recommendation of a 
somewhat questionable character. The yoang an seems 
ine ang? lois Doubtless he finds it to spend 
two or years courting @ girl and bestowing gifts 
upon her, to get the gentle “ chuck ” after all. 


Ta is how a reporter of Tos Wxexty Trxms aND 
Eouo describes a ceremony in Sheffield :— 

The, foundation stones of a new Salvation Army citadel, 
which is being erected near to the new Town Hall. in one of 
the cipal streets of Sheffield, were laid on Monday 

by electric light in the presence of shommeot ct 


competitor. 


Tus following is from Tas Essex Weaxty. News :-— 
HE KING'S HEAD, CHELMSFORD. — The Cyclists’ 
Rendesvous.—E Comfort and ae 


meaning ces nasty 
to 


the i ibe. But, perhaps, after these words 
may have been ‘aerial simply through pardonable 
ignorance. The hotel-k may imagine that 


-keepers 
horses, even if they are “iron,” want food and water, like 
the rest of their species. 


Surety the philanthropic readers of Tos Morwina Post 
cannot resist an appeal like the following : 

wu any Benevolent Lady without family, with some 

means above her requirements at her , doa 

Poem: kind action by giving a Young Gentlewoman of good 

family, a Smal] YEARLY ALLOWANCE, eo that with what 


she y her income would be sufficient as to 
justify ber marriage to an able professional man of smal) 
means? 


Genuine case; fullest details to any lady replying 
H. B. 


Now then, Benevolent Ladies without families, here's 
ur chance. Don't all speak at once, please! For cool 
pertinence this “ad” will take a lot of beating. 


Kee (Collie size); well constracted ; superior finish ; 
warranted new ; suit lady or gentleman; inspection 
invited. W. RB. 

This was discovered in the columns of Tus Sours 
Lonpon Osszrves. It hus the distinction of convey- 
ing quite an original idea. We should welcome a list of 
the ladies and gentlemen who doubtless will overwhelm 
the advertiser with applications. It is quite con- 
siderate to invite inspection. No doubt intending 
inhabitante would like to see how they fit before they 
anh in prea secitere an 

Wi e fortunate possessor expected to live 
on dog’s fareP It does not sound as if it were a 
bond affair, s0 perhaps they will escape this. (N.B.— 
There is a pun of the ghastliest description concealed in 
that last paragraph). 


Tux appended report, which was published in THe 
Darty Tziecrapn, hardly does credit to that influential 


"hes DImsoovERY AT CRICKLEWOOD.—On Saturday morn- 
ing the oe of the D Division received information that a 
man thrown bimself into the Regent’s Canal off Grove 
Road, 8t. John’s Wood. Upon the recovery of the body it was 
identified as that of William Lee, aged ee one years, a 
painter, who resided at a lodging-house in Marylebone. and 
who was the husband of the woman Phobe Lee, whose body 
was found in a dreadfally decomposed state in a ditch at 
Slade’s Farm, Cricklew on Aag. 8 At the inquest the 
deceased admitted that he had attempted to commit suicide. 


G.8. 
Did he though ! That seems pretty smart for a dead 
man who was silly enough when alive to attempt suicide. 
We should be glad to learn if he made any further 
remarks after he was finally buried. 


“ plain” 


hilly,up 
introduced 
Advertiser does not state ite area, but the e 
cheap enough any way. We know one or two 
valleys which might with edvantoy? follow the example 
set by this : 

ever, the office boy has instructions not to admit any 


full confidence ——. 
doesn’t fetch all the youn 
book “all in try 

afford to miss pt of a real live poet for a husband 


with no extra charge? Our best congratulations to the 
lady who gets him. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


We are giad to sce the radical step taken by the 
advertises thus ir Tas Sunrsy Mrnzoz:— 

OOD Plain wants a Situation near Redhill; superior 

person; wages £18 to £22. ¥. G. 

Iv'ea idea. Redhill, as its name implies, is a 
country andalittle plain elomentsatisfac y 
would commend iiself to the inhabitants. 
seem 
and 
ior Plain, and seek fresh situations. How- 
mountains, plains, or even rivers who are out of work, so 
they need not apply here. 


This was found in THe Psoriz :— 

ACHELOR (foreigner), about 30, from highly respectable 
B family of pa roe dark, rather tall, aon 
fine looking, very s ly, affectionate, sympa: C, 
olan’ good Christian ra pte and constlerable 
lence, but without money. This is unsuitable, isn't it ?— 
desires Lady with some cayiel for new business promising 
fortune; also would publish a little book, critic and comic, 
all in , sarprise to the public; all are genuine, and 
genuine expected ; no agents ; letters returned if de- 
sirable; secrecy preserved ; view early meanings shire in 
What price this young man? If his natural modesty 
ladies, we will be bound that 
1 do the trick. Who could 


—————— . 


HOW BANK SCARES HAVE 
BEEN MET. 


Sepremser, 1892, will bea black letter month in the 


annals of Banks and Building Societies, which, on every 
side during 


the last four weeks, have been going down 


like ninepins. 

This dows not by any meane show that they are all 
rotten, Banks which are financially perfectly sound can 
be “broken” in a ic. There comes an un 
rush, and they are compelled to stop payment because 
their funds will not hold out. It is impossible in man 
cases for a company to lay their hands, at a moments 
notice, om enough ready money to meet an endless 
stream of notices of withdrawal from the depositors. 

Their money is tied up, and they cannot realise on 
their securities in the course of one day. Banks of this 
kind—i.e., whose investments are quite sound—although 
they are compelled to close the'r doors, as a rule eventu- 
ally pay twenty shillings in the pound. 

@ public are, of course, responsible to a great extent 
for these uncalled-for and disastrous runs on sound 
banks, but they cannot for a moment be blamed. One 
bank breaks, and the rumour flies round that a number 
of banks and, very likely, building societies connected 
with them are in a precarious stete. Under such circum- 
stances, it is only natural that depositors who know 
nothing about the state of the financial world should be 

into rushing for their money which in so many 
cases is their everything. 

It is only when they receive ocular demonstration 
that a company has plenty of cash to meet every call 
upon them, that the majority of depositors feel happy 

in, and in to place their savings once more in the 
rge of the directors. 

In the case of a panic the managers’ first thought isto 
gain time. By this means they are able to obtain the 
necessary amount of cash, and in many cases to allow 
enough time to pasa by for the depositors to learn the 
true and satisfactory state of affairs. 

At different times those responsible have had resource 
to all kinds of tricks to attain these ends. 

Whether time is wanted or not, whenever there is a 
rush on the deposits, extra care has to be taken with the 
signatures. Otherwise the banks would be, in the hurry 
of the moment, defrauded of enormous sums by forgers. 
Un this account every signature is compared with the 
original one, which is recorded ir the bank books, before 
the cheque is cashed. 

Of course, this is a splendid opportunity for wasting 
time if it suits the prpcee to do so. 

At one bank the head cashier arranged to have all the 
cheques handed to him after they had been already satis- 
factorily examined. He looked at each very carefully 
and slowly, with no end of ostentution. When the crowd 
at the counter grumbled, he explained how very necessary 
it was that every care should he taken in their interest. 
He managed to waste such an amount of time in this 
way that the crisis was successfuily averted. 

erhaps many readers will wonder how it is possible 
for bank clerks to be more dilatory than they are in the 
usual way. But people can do extraordinary things in 
pm of emergency, and even bank-clerks can make a last 
ort. 

They count the money in a very deliberate way, some- 
times two or three times over. Then they have been 
known operons hand the flurried depositor one pound 
short. e wretched man counts it with the utmost 
care and makes it incorrect. Then he considers after the 
generally terribly accurate cashier has counted it four 
times there can’t be a mistake. 


a different amourt al! er. 
time, and he becomes 

with the ever- 
he arranges the coins into seea at then he finds that 
he counted right after all the 

hands over the missing coin without a word of protest, 
and chuckles inwardly at the half hour his strategy has 


gained. : 
To a Manchester firm is reserved the credit for the 
smartest practice in dealing with a threatened panic. 


“XY 


Wax mxoree 
Ocrosszn 8, 18932. 


So he goes through the coins This time he gets 
d so it on for a 
te and f ly confused 


result he obtains. Atlast, perhaps, 
time. The cashier 


During the night th the painters in. Every 
i of wood ii Gis hols mises received a fresh 
coat of exceptionally sticky paint. This had the desired 
effect. Many a dapper lddy and gentleman would not 
run the risk of ar encounter with the door posts which 
was inevitable in the squash, and those who got in fought 
shy of the wet counter. The paint served its purpose 
and saved the bank. ; 

It was 8 smart manager who by way of getting through 
as much time as possible, instituted an army of con- 
federates. These effectually crowded out the genuine 
depositors, and when they received Loy free ran round to 

Id in again. 


the private entrance and paid the go 


is is a somewhat similar story to that of the two 
American banks which were situated opposite one 
another in a street. 

There was a run on one of these institutions and as 
the people drew out their money they not unnaturally 
paid it without delay into the rival concern. They were 
not aware of the fact that the two banks were connected 
with a subterranean passage. In this way the same few 
thousands were by arrangement retu and paid out 
over and over again. 

There is one trick to which bankers often resort to 
“have” the ever gullible public. This was first suggested, 
it is believed, by the manager of Messrs. Brooks’ bank 
on an occasion of necessity. 

Some unusually large sacks are obtained and filled 
with sawdust. On the top of these is piled « few hun- 
dreds of glittering sovereigns. 

These are then placed in a conspicuous position. To 
the casual observer they naturally appear full of gold. 
The sight of such an apparent superfluity of wealth is 
quite enough to allay suspicion, and in nine cases out of 
ten the trick succeeds in quieting the fears of those 
concerned. This is » capital exemplification of the pro- 
verb, “ Seeing is believing,” or perhaps it would be more 
correct to use the revised edition as propounded by the 
late Professor Proctor, viz., “Seeing is deceiving.” 

The scene outside a bank on which there is a run is a 
strange one. Few people who witnessed the crowd out- 
side the Birkbeck Bank last month will ever forget the 
curious spectacle. : 

A whole street was filled with the anxious depositors, 
who were in many places eight abreast. Women and 
even men were cuntinually being carried away fainting 
from the crush. Sume had to wait two whole days before 
their turn came, and many even improved their tion 
by remaining before the bank doors the whole night. 

One branch of the community alone profit by such 

ics. These, needless to say, are the alert pickpockets. 
tis one of these occasions for which they live. They 
never yet failed to reap a plenteous harvest. 


————— 


Waen lovely woman stoops to weather 
The stormy blast that sweeps the street, 

Beware, young man, ber fixed umbrella— 
"Twill knock your teeth out if you meet? 


of 


“ Ler me congratulate you on your improved business 
outlook,” said Jones to Smith, as he sauntered into the 
latter’s office this morning. 

“ You must have detected something which my eye has 
failed to observe,” replied Smith. “ t is it?” 

“I see you have had your windows cleaned.” 

<p -—___ 


“THe sun is fifteen million years old, and will last 
fifteen million years longer.” This fact will quieten a 
great deal of anxiety and alarm. An impression had 
got abroad that the sun would last only fourteen million 
vad longer. The sun holds its age well. Oldest inha- 

itants say that it does not look a day older than it did 
sixty-five years ago. 
————p=__ 


Repty to a Porr —“ Editor P.W.: Dear Sir—A few 
weeks ago I sent a poem audressed ‘To a Shepherdess 
in Dresden China,’ but have heard nothing aboutit. Do 

ou know where it is? Sincerely yours, J. Mitton 

PENSEE.” 

Answer.—It is probably in the Dead Letter Office, if 
addressed to anyone in Dresden, China. A little study 
in foosphy may be of some service in saving postage.” 


oi _—_ 

A MERCHANT, whose daughter had married a man with 
whom she could not get on well, was much surprised to 
see his daughter return home again with all her belong- 
ings. The old man listened attentively to her story; 
then went to his desk, wrote a letter to his son-in-law, 
which he gave to his Genel te, assuring her that her 
husbdnd would receive her kindly after this. The pair, 
on reading the letter, found in it the following notice :— 
“ Dear Sir,—Goods that have been selected by your own 
free will at my shop are not taken back again.” ‘ The pair 
laughed heartily and were reconciled. 


MILLIONS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. Where they are to be found. 


oy ENDING 


Oocronsr 8, 1893. 
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THE UGLY CHARMER. 


Tr has been eaid ‘that when a man falls in love with a 
beautiful woman, there is always a chauce of his recovery, 
but when with an ugly woman none whatever. Why 
this should be is one of the most curious mysteries of 
human nature that baffle sounding. 

The fact remains that an ugly charmin 
very often apt to be more fascinating than a 
equal attractions. That ugly men, with the power to 
charm, have always had the greatest successes with 
women, all history, fiction, and experience attest. But 
women think, practically speaking, very little of the 
beauty of men. 

Men,on the contrary, arealwa understood to valuethe 
softer eox for ite beauty primarily. How comes it, then, 
that one will often see a man pass by the handsome and 
apparently equally attractive members of a family to 
become madly infatuated with the plainest sister of 
them all P 

These cases are not the most frequent, of course, but 
they are quite the most desperate. A clever girl was 
heard to say that if she couk! not be a Venus or Helen 
of Troy, were the option given her, she would elect to 
have a face of original, refined ugliness, striking and 
piquant and distinguished, rather than the average more 
or less ordinary prettiness which formed the ambition of 
most of her sex. 

Anda woman who had herself been beautiful in her 
youth, expressed, as the outcome of her wide experience, 
the belief that the wise old Greek who called beauty a 
“short-lived tyranny,” knew very perfectly whereof he 
spoke. She had observed that plainer women, if endowed 
with brilliant parts, felt the necessity of especially culti- 
vating them and thus acquired, in the long run, wider 
intellectual sympathies dian their sisters, which intel- 
lectual sympathies begot attractivoness for man. 


——__—3-+___ 
FOOD AND CLIMATE. 


WHETHER or not the infinite variations of social, 
moral, and intellectual characteristics which distinguish 
the various races of mankind will ever be ecisnititeally 
connected with the no less marked and numerous varia- 
tions of their diet is a question which this inquisitively 
analytical age will very possibly see solved. Meanwhile, 
pending that solution, it may be taken for granted that, 
while racial character is probably the result of climate 
and food, diet is almost entirely determined by climate. 

_The peoples of the earth differ quite as much in their 
dietaries as they do in their menta] and physical quali- 
ties, and so far is this difterence dependent upon climate 
that what is man’s meat in one part of the world is 
literally his poison in another. 

The sturdy muleteer of the Pyrenees or the Sierra 
Nevada finds no difficulty in keeping up his strength on 
dinners of bread and onions or fruit, washed down with 
a draught of thin wine ; and the peasants of the Apennines 
look upon flour and water in the shape of macaroni as 
quite a luxurious addition to their usual diet of bread and 
cucumbers or dried grapes. 

As for the Arab of the desert he sees no hardship in 
making a forced march over the burniug sand and fighting 
a pitched battle at the end of it on no more fortifying 
food than dates and camel's milk. 

But put any of these on the diet of a Russian moujik 
or 8 Norwegian reindeer driver, and, if he did not starve 
before he could eat the half-raw flesh and fat and drink 
the fiery schnapps or vodka, he would very soon lose 
health and strength and die of food-poisoning. 
_ An Esquimaux can eat ten pounds of seal tit without 
inconvenience, and is only pleasantly warmed by drink- 
ing a pint of train-oil; while the Hottentot can make an 
ample meal off caterpillars and a few bulbous roots. So, 
too, the Sumatran dines satisfactorily on roast-criminal, 
and the Chinese gourmet luxuriates on sea-snails and 


woman is 
uty with 


swallow-nest med with as much relish as a city alder- | ton, 
C) 


man contrasts respective flavours of calipash and 
calipee. It may also be mentioned in passing that the 
aboriginal New-Hollanders find a great Baieee in a sort 
of wood-worm which they dig out of rotting trees. 

There are one or two apparent exceptions to the rule 
that climate determines diet. Thus the North American 
Indians of the temperate prairies and the Tartar Nomads 
of the burning steppes of uecistan are equally addicted 
to enormous meals of half-cooked flesh ; but this seem- 
ing anomaly is accounted for by the fact that these 
wandering hunters and warriors haveto provide for violent 
and prolonged exertions and equally protracted fast. 

The doctrine that diet is, or ought to be, absolutely 
determined by climate is strikingly enforced by the 
experience of all travellers and colonists. When the 
Dutch colonised Batavia and the Cape of Good Hope 
they persisted in their native mode ct tends , and ate 
their meat-dishes cooked in oil and fat, until Batavia 
gaat the undeserved distinction of being termed “the 

juropean’s Grave,” while apoplexy and dropsy became 
common diseases of the Cape Boers: 

The East Indian liver is another case in point. It 
is merely the result of English feeding in a sub-tropical 
climate. Another significant proof is found in the fact 
that, among the negroes of the Southern States of 
America and the West Indies—who live on rice, v 
tables, and well-cooked poultry and fish—one in nine 
hundred reaches the age of one hundred, while milf 
one white in 19,000 lives to see his century comp] 
and very few reach a healthy old age. 


MEN OF WORDS AND MEN OF 
ACTION. 


Tes world will never know how much of the boldness 
of the Press has been inspired by the editorial “we.” It 
is too common an experience in all the relations of life 
that men begin to “ bach out” when asked to fortify an 
assertion with a signature, or to “stand up and be 
counted.” Even revolutionists do not always have the 
courage of heroes. 

On the evening of August 7th, 1884, there was a 
meeting of disaffected nersons to discuss the action of 
the French Legislature, then in session. The meeting 
became more and more noisy. After some eet aoriaee 
temperate speeches by the ex-Deputies Marat and 
Laisant, the anarchists took the floor, and one of them 
 laienee that those present should go in a body to 

ersailles, invade the hall of Parliament, and turn out 
the Opportuniste, who, according to the speaker, were 
nothing but Orleanists in disguise. Then Lisbonne, 
leaning on the stick which he was obliged to use, one of 
his legs having been uearly paralysed by a wound 
received in battle, mounted the platform and cried :— 

“ Citizens, you wish to go to Versailles?” 

“Yes, yes,” they shoutod, fiorcely. 

“ Very well. Iam ready to go. You know my record. 
I am not content to talk. I act also. In May there 
were in Paris two hu.dred thousand persons who 
shouted ‘ Vive la Commune,’ only ten thousand of these 
did any fighting. It muzt not be like that now.” 

“No! no!” roared the mob. 

“ Good |” went on Lisbonne; “here are nine hundred 
of you who cry, ‘We will go to Versailles?’ Do you 
mean it?” 

“ Yes, to Versailles!” thundered the Anarchists. 

“We go soon, then. But you can understund, since 
you all know me, that I wish to know you also. i 
take down your names and addresses. Will all those 
who will go with me to-morrow morning to Versailles 


come to this side of the hallP Come, citizens, mght file, 
right!” 
ere was & quick movement, and several citizens 


placed themselves on the side of the hall named by the 
orator. Lisbonne counted them. There were nineteen. 
With an eloquent gesture he said— 

“T salute you, heroes! I admire you, and in the 
name of our great cause I thank you; but you perceive 
that we twenty are not enough to clear the hall of 
Parliament.” en, turning to the others, he said, 
“Get out, chatterers! I believe you will keep still for 
awhile. Go home to your wives. Since there is nothing 
to be done, I am going on to the café. You can find me 
there, if you are not content,” and he limped away. 


AWARD OF THE TEA SETS AND 
FIFTY SETS OF SPOONS. 


In the issue for Septercber 17th we offered the above 
rizes for the best on the words “ DaLu-Ko.ua, 
New Tua FoR OLD.” the many thousands which we 
received those from the following three persons were the 
best, and we have asked the Dalu-Kola Tea Company to 
forward to them the tea-sets. 


Herbert Hawkins, Pendarren, Crickhowell. 
Charles A. F. Byatt, 87 Messina Avenue, Kilburn, N.W. 
Mrs. Ellen Pohse, 43 St. George's Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


The next best were received from the following fift: 
persons, to whom the sete cf teaspoons have been forwarded. 
Peaic wi nigh Bt 26 Roa Seal gr iol ge ve 

Street, Chatham ; B. 8. Thompson, jun., 
Berwick Street, Pimlico; W. Hammersler, 1 High Street, East 
Ham, E.; A. A. Porter, Raddow Road, Chelmsford; Albert 
Christ, 32 Pretoria Avenue, Walthamstow, Essex ; W. F. Picker- 
ing, 8 Weston. Street, Bolton, Lancashire; A. E. Harris, 12 
Oxford Terrace, Gloucester; O. po be 10 nat" Street, 
Littlehampton; F. P. Clissold, 8 ncess Edgbas- 
Birmingham ; Bateman, 29 Granville Square, 
Clerkenwell ; Arthur J. Harris, West Street, Warminster, Wilts ; 
J. Todd, the Brewery, Royston, Herts; T. Fisher, 41 Bolina 
Road, 8. Bermon ; Alfred Allen, 1 Cambridge Place, Bath ; 
Miss Cathleen Marshall, 89 St. Stephen’s Avenue, Shepherd's 
Bush, W. ; J. F. Bolshaw, 77 Wellington Avenue, Smithdown 
Road, Liverpool; P. Strachan, 16 Zetland Place, Roundlay 
Road, Leeds ; Edward Cox Alden, 35 Cornmarket Street, Oxford ; 
Miss Amy Harris, The Heath, Woburn Sands; W. ©. Wells, 
90 Oxford Road, Undercliffe, Bradford, Yorks; Mrs. 


Hutson, 69 Brookhill Rosd, Woolwich; H. Cam 1, 60 
Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.0.; W. Birrell, 
12 Richmond Terrace, Charles Street, ull; Miss H 
A. Prudames, Hi Street, Great Berkham ; Miss 


York House, Windsor ; 
Wimbledon, 8.W. ; Frank Dar! 
Birmingham ; H. G. Jones, 169 Fenchurch 
Gertru Cole, 102 Chorley Old Road, Bolton-le-Moors ; R. 
Brown, 33 Bayview Terrace, Penzance, Cornwall ; William T. 
Roycroft, 12 Brixton Hill, 8.W.; J. E. F. Gibbs, Clifton 
House, Datchet ; John Harms, 1) Railwa: = Mill Lane, 
West Hampstead, N.W.; 8. Allen, 10 Richmond Road, Russel 
Road, Holloway ; W. Quidhampton, Salisbury, Wilts; 
Miss Mary Moughton, care of P. McTavish Esq., 58 Frith Road, 
Leytonstone 5. F. Watson, 34 Lockhurst Street, Clapton 
Park, N.E.+ . Wit 40 Radford Street, Stone, Staffs. ; 
Miss C. A. Joplin, Avenue Lodge, Aspley Guise, Bletchley; J. 
B. Whyte, Deddington, Oxon; Charles Arthur, 8 Mordaunt 
Street, Stockwell, 8.W.; Mrs. 18 Warrington Road, New- 


Ce | castle-or Tyne; Herbert E. Griffiths, 36 Coomassie Street, 


Pillger .ully, Newport ; M. Croucher, 82 Lancaster Road, South 
Norm vood Park; A. Ellis, 43 New land Road, Brighton ; 
E? ward J. Stevens, 46 Jenner Road, W.; Portia A. Brothers, 
~ambridge Villa, 861 Dudley Road, 


A HAPPY ACCIDENT. 


Inthe glass works of Marano, near Venice, s workman 
had occasion to fill « copper ladle wih aiciten glase fur 
the purpose of a casting. On Gap to raise the 
ladle out of the glass ae it broke off short at the handle, 
and the metal soon became fused, and disseminated 
throngh the molten glass. . 

The director, in taking out s specimen, was surprised 
to find that a new and handsome kind of ornamental 
glass had been formed, as it were, by chance or accident 
(a ventura), and he accordingly named it Aventurins or 
Aventurine. 

The name proved to be as attractive and pretty as the 
thing itself. Aventurine was manufact into studs, 
brooches, and other ornaments, which, being mounted in 
gold, met with a ready eale. 

The French also claim to have invented Aven- 
turine. A workman accidentally (par aventure) dropped 
some copper filings into molten glass, and the effect was 
so pleasing that he soon turned this new form of orna- 
ment to profitable use. 

There is a natural variety of quartz which owes ite 
sparkling effect to the presence of golden yellow mica. 
This so far resembles Aventurine thut it is known as 
“ Aventurine quartz,” but it is inferior in appearance to 
the manufactured article. 


$f ——___. 
A USURPER. 
Wuewn Prince Metternich was a young man he waa 
Austrian Ambassador to the Court of France. The 


Persian Ambassador at that time was ap obst nate. 

impulsive porson, over whom no one had much influence 

except Metternich, for whom he took a strong liking. 
One morning the Persian doctor entered Metternich’s 


I apartments hastily, and begged him to go and make the 


Ambassador hear reason. The doctor had found the 
Persian’s servants armed with naked swords, and «bout 
to cut off the head of one of their fellows by their 
master’s orders. 

The doctor told the Ambassador that such a proceed- 
ing was contrary to French law, that the Emperor would 
be angry, that would get himself into trouble; but 
the Porcian was implicable. He said that the man 
belonged to him, and deserved death, and that if he 
chose to cut off the caitiffs head it was his private 
affair. Finding his own appeals of no avail, the doctor 
had recourse to Metternich. 

Metternich hastened to the Persian, and with much 
difficulty persuaded him to give up his determination. 

Some time later Metternich attended a concert given 
by the Emperor Napoleon. He was tired, and the hall 
was warm; so he slipped out and wandered throngh 
the empty rooms of the palace to get a little fresh air. 
He entered the throne room. 

What was his amazement to see his Persian friend 
comfortably seated, his legs crossed Oriental fashion, on 
the throne of Napoleon. He, too, had sought refn 
from the beat, and was complacently resting and smooth- 
ing his beard. 

etternich burst out laughing, but quickly assumed a 
solemn and alarmed air. 

“QO, my friend!” he exclaimed, “what an impudenve. 
Think of the danger if you should be perceived. If the 
Emperor should learn that you had usurped his throne 
he might have your head cut off.” 

He had hi anticipated the effect of his words. 
With one bound. the Oriental reached the foot of the 
throne, he gathered his long silk and cashmere robes 
about him and fied. If the fatal sword had been in 
Metternich’s hand he could hardly have looked more 
horror-stricken. In his own country execution often 
followed the offence within an hour or two. 

After the concert Metternich told the Emperor of his 
adventure and the Emperor was greatly amused. They 
tried to find the Persian but he had disappeared. Finall 
Metternich spied him flattening himself against the wall 
behind a door the picture of terror. He pointed him out 
to the Emperor. Napoleon advanced with imposing 
tread and knitted brows, but the Oriental’s expreasion 
was too much for his gravity. He burst into a hearty 
laugh, in which every one joined, including, finally, the 
culprit himself. 
———ISSSSSSSSS=~=__—_—_—_—_—_—>====a==_— 
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HOME NOTES 


A Pags mons Parricutarty ror Lapis. 
lsoumt will be glad to answer, in this page, ions Of 
general interest upon household matters, 00 far as space 
permits, Envelopes 


should be marked Hous Norns. 


° ° al hold the 
In Lighting Candles ‘aatch to the side 
ot the rinks ene over the top of it, as people so 
often do. 


Take White Spots out of Furniture 
by holding a shovel of coals over the varnished surface 
w it 1s spotted. Afterwards whilst warm, rub with 
soft flannel. 


Make Camp Pie of Cold Meat. S8 


beef or mutton very finely, add pepper and salt, and 
make a of ihe bone: ” Put the whole into a pie 
dish, and add mashed re Beat up an egg with flour, 
pour it on the top and bake for one hour. 

this 


° ° b 

Whiten Your Piano Notes woh 
—Take some finely powdered whitening and apply it to 
the notes with AY p cloth, then polish wath a dry 
cloth. Let the lid remain open and exposed to the sun 
and air as much as possible. Rub the spots with lemon- 
juice ee applying the whitening. (Reply to J. 
ALLEN. 


Baked Tomatoes as an Ac ani- 

to roast meat are much appreciated, and should 

ANE +, crmared tenn: fille Gs Ge’ elght rips 
tomatoes, season with pepper and salt, e@ bread- 
crumbs lightly over them and add a few drops of 
tarragon vinegar, if you have it. Divide about one ounce 
of butter into little pi and place these here and 


there u the tomatoes. 6 in a moderate oven till 
browned, and serve very hot. 

° ° I can re- 

To Preserve Siberian Crabs commena 


the following recipe. Do not be dismayed at the trouble 
it gives, for such delicious fruit is worthy of a little 
trouble. Wipe the fruit carefully prick them all over 
with a needle. Make a syrup, allowing a peund of loaf 
sugar to a pint of cold water. Skim it till clear, then 
place the apples in it. When they are done the skins 
will crack a little. Take them out carefully with a spoon, 
and place them in wide-mouthed bottles. Boil up the 
syrup again, and when it is quite oold pour it over the 
fruit, ver with bladder and keep in a dry, cool place. 
(Reply to Mar or Davo.) 

For this it is impor- 


Mushroom Ketchup. tant to gather the 
mushrooms earl os eee sun is on 
them. Break aint ares P in a large pan, and 
add one quarter-pound of salt to every three and a half 
pounds mushrooms. Let stand fortwo days, then drain 
off all the juice that you can procure by pressure. Boil 
the liquor slowly for an hour, with two ounces of salt, a 
few cloves, song r,and quarter ounce pepper corns. 
This quantity should be allowed to every quart of liquid. 
Then strain, and when oold, bottle, adding a few drops of 
brandy. Use new corks, and seal then carefully. (Reply 
to RuaDER oF Pearson's Weekly.) 


The Uses of Old. Newspapers. bey 


few things more wasted in most h than news- 
papers. They are allowed to accumulate, and when the 

iles become too cumbersome they are thrown away. 
This is wrong. They afford much warmth when placed 
vetween the blankets, should the bedclothes ve in- 
sufficient. Slightly dam they are excellent for 
polishing windows. Should you be travelling in a rail- 
way carriage, the floor of which is not clean, open a 
paper, and spread it on the floor. This is a great 
servative of the clothes. I am told that two or 
thicknesses of newspaper put in the sole of a shoe 
instead of a cork sole, is far more comfortable and very 
much more efficacious. I mean to try the experiment 
aug Goods wrapped in newspapers are not attacked 
by moth. 


To Extract Grease Spots from 


Books, ou need not fear that your dear old volumes 

* are damaged permanently. If you follow this 
recipe, I feel sure that the grease stains will shortly dis- 
sppeer :—Gently warm the greased parts of the book, and 
then press upon them pieces of blotting-paper, one after 
another, so as to absorb as much of the grease as pos- 
aihle, Have ready some clear essential oil of turpentine 
hented almost to a boiling state, warm the greased 
leat also a little, and thon with a camel's hair brush 
»uply the heated turpentine to both sides of the spotted 
pacu. If this application is repeated the grease will 
shortly disappear. Then take a clean brush, dip it in 
rectified spirits of wine and go over the place. After 
nie proven the proses ey are ae and the 
colour of the paper not a) : to Tiny 
and W. P., Manchester.) “e (Rely 
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° is made 
A Sauce For Stewed Frutt boiling 
half ounce of very fine sago in « pint of milk, till 
grains almost disappear. ai 
To Rid a Cat of Hleas Pipennyroyaland 
rab a little of it into the fur by the cat's ears about twice 
aweek. I am told that this is a wonderful remedy, so 
I that you will find it successful. (Reply to H. J. 
0., lanes 


° are always in 
Useful Breakfast Dishes greet demand 
and this is to me quite a novel one :—Heat in a smal 
quantity of milk some minced steak or veal, thicken it 
with a teaspoonful of cornflour, season it with salt, pepper, 
and a dash of ketchup. Add’s little bit of butter and 
pour lightly over toast. 

° ° is excellent 

Grilled Halibut for Supper is 

thus :—Have some nice cutlets about an inch ick ; 
clean and mine a sprinkle with salt, and stand for 
three hours. them lightly with oil, and place on 
a hot gridiron, and grill for ten minutes or more. Serve 
very hot, with a little lemon juice squeezed over. 
(Reply to A. CxEsTER.) 


How Can Imake Preserved Guyer t 
Place the quantity of root ginger you require into boiling 
water every night and morning for fifteen days. Then 
remove the outside skin with a knife. Boil the 
inger in water till quite tender, then cut in lengths. 
pare a syrup of one pound of sugar to half pint of 
water. Clarify it and put the ginger in it. Boil it till 
clear. Allow the preserve to become quite cold before 
placing in jars. ( to F. E. EL, Liverpool.) 


Stewed Rabbit with Sausage Meat 
is a decided novelty to me, and I daresay is to many of 
myreaders. This recipe is sent by acorrespondent who has 
tried it and finds it very popular. Cut a rabbit into neat 
Pieces or joints and fry it till brown with t uarters 
of a pound of sausage meat. Place all together in a di 
cover with some stock made from the liver, heart, od 
bones, etc., and stew gently in the oven till tender. This 
method, of course, could equally well be carried out in a 
saucepan over a slow fire. (Thanks to A. Burns.) 

To Remove Stains of Paraffin Ou 
from your jacket I should advise you trying this recipe :— 
at ewer esia in the oven and mix it 


This 
poser emp op bats rough poly Neely? ca as 
to © magnesia it may easi 
rerasvel foes a plain cloth by brustiog when dry. 
(Reply to E. Hayzs, Bristol.) 


. ° will be 
Wine From Unripe Grapes found 
excellent ; the process is rather tedious, but all those like 
ourself who have that will not ripen will be wise 
if they follow it. Bruise twenty pounds of fruit in small 
uantities ina tub which will hold over eight gallons. 
jufficient pressure must only be used to burst the berries 
without breaking the or compressing the skins 
very much. Pour two lons of water on to the 
fruit, which must be carefully stirred and squeezed 
with the hands until the whole of the juice and pulp are 
separated from the solid matter. Then allow the liquor 
to rest for a few hours; afterwards it must be pressed 
and strained through a ooarse canvas bag, considerable 
force being maaaaray Half a gallon of water should 
be passed through the residue, to remove any soluble 
matter that may be left, and then added to the juice. 
Fifteen pounds of loaf sugar are now dissolved in the 
juice and the total pgs Ag liquid made up with 
water to ten ons. Place liquor into a tub, and 
over it, sp a blanket, cover it with a board, and stand 
in a temperature of about fifty-five degrees for one or 
two days, according to the signs which it shows of fer- 
mentation, when it should be placed in a cask to ferment. 
The cask should be of such size that the liquor will 
nearly reach the bung-hole, so that the scum may run 
out as it rises. As the fermentation goes on, the liquor 
will decrease, and the cask must be kept filled nearly to 
the bung-hole with a portion of the “must” which has 
been saved for the purpose. When the fermentation 
has become a little weaker, which will be known by the 
hissing sound decreasing, the bung is to be driven in and 
8 wooden peg, made of some oi wood, put into a 
hole bored in the top of the barrel. After a few days 
this peg should be removed to let out any carbonic acid gas 
whic nerated. This should be done from time to 
time, and when there is no further sign of gas generating 
to the danger of the barrel, the peg may be made tight. 
The wine should be kept during the winter in a cool 
cellar, and, if fine, should be bottled on a clear cold day 
at the end of February. To ensure its fineness, it is 
best to draw off the wine in December to a fresh cask so 
as to clear it from the lees. (Reply to Emmy A.) 
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may be cleaned by rubbing with a 
Gold Lace {annel well dusted with powdered 
ammonia, and then polished with a soft handkerchief. 
( . Take some cabba 
Ply 80) cabbage 
Zo "Destroy Slugs. leaves and place ‘hats 
in an oven to get soft. Then ar them eyes eae teen 
dri and lay them wherever slugs reign. e leaves 
ntigae drm ta heed covered with slugs and snails, and 
so they can be destroyed. 
° ‘ be placed into hot 
Knives Should Never water. Tho safest 
way to wash them so as to preserve the handles is to have 
a large tin with ‘a cover on, in which holes are cut big 
enoeg to hold the blades of the knives without the 
handles touching the water. 


When 

Three Uses for Borax Powder. marbic 

is spotted, sprinkle some powdered borax where it is 
stained or soiled, and then wash the marble with warm 
water, using a soft flannel. When sprinkled in places 
infested with insects these troublesome pests will soon dis- 
appear. In cases of fever the dry powder should be 
dusted over floors, a acta mats, etc., and it should be 
placed in saucers, and hot water poured on it. This 
causes no smell, but quickly removes all unpleasant 


odours. oats thi _ 
6 thus is an excellent 
Anchovy Butter cola savoury, and should 
be served with dry toast. This recipe is sent by a lad 
who is very anxious that we should all try it :—Soa 
three anchovies for an hour in tepid water, scrape and 
bone them. Boil two ounces of parsley, which should be 
i after it is picked from the stems, for four 
minutes, and wring it perfectly dry in a clean cloth. 
Sigh ape in a mo! with base arpa of eevee and 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, poun we ether and 
pass through a wire ave. Make into a bas square 
pat with a knife and serve. (Thanks to E. K., Durham.) 
° ° I think I must reply to 
Winter Clothing. sou under this head. 1 
am very pleased to give you my advice on the subject, for 
it is one on which feel most strongly. 1am sure that 
if people would only cover thanecives with woollen 
garments next to the skin, they would be far healthier in 
every way. I do not consider it at all too early to tako 
to warm under-clothing, for though the days are still 
warm and sunny the mornings and evenings are cold. 
Write to Mr. John Forbes, High Street, Invorness, for 
combinations for yourself and your two little girls. He 
has hand knit Shetland goods of the finest quality ; if 
these should be too fine, he will supply the same 
garments in beautifully soft Scotch fingering. I amsure 
you cannot but be delighted with any goods supplied by 
this firm. (Reply to Mera, Yorks.) 


° Sprinkle cayenne r 
Interesting Items. freely in the haute 6 
rate and they wi 


leave the premises. Castor Oil 
will destroy warts entirely if it is applied daily for two 
or three weeks. To test the teeshnaee of eggs, drop 
them in a bow! of water, and if the small end comes to 
the top sey are fresh. A tablespoonful of powdered 
borax dissolved in the bath will prove very invigorating, 
and will soften the water beautifully. To get the 
rust off keys and locks lay in paraffin oil and let them 
remain covered for some time when the oil will loosen 
the rust so that it will come off. Take every oppor- 
tunity of putting your sponges in sea-water for nothing 
cleanses them as this does. Always moisten biscuits 
with a little sweet milk just before they are put in the 
oven ; this makes them a nice colour. ‘When roasting 
a hare, the shoulders should be well pricked with a large 
needle for the first half hour and basted with salt and 
water; pour this away and baste with dripping. 
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Try it in Your BaTH. 


SCRUBB’S (hoc) AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
ves Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


Hope = BaldiEP P S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SCORCHER BOOTHROYD 
PNEUMATIC BICYCLE. 
Scorcher Boothroyd Manufacturing Company, 
St. Albans, Herts. 
TYPEWRITING and SHORT- 
HAND.-— Several VACANOIBS for ad- 
r 


Not a Novel, but 
A Novel Book 


@ 
3 
, @ 
It is about eating, about foods, about digestion, and such things, |$ 
and any man who has a stomach will find it good reading. 3 
We really know less about our stomachs than we do of Africa; we 
overlook this region of magical wonders, and we ought to know more 
of it. 
Our stomach is full of intricate machinery, delicate workings, and 
has a great chemical laboratory in constant operation. Neither electricity, 3 
nor steam, nor the skies, nor the sciences and arts reveal so grand a 
design and such wonderful results as our own despised stomachs. : 
We have prepared a book entitled “‘Guy’s Guide to Digestion,” which : 
tells about these things, and teaches us what to eat and what to avoid. } 
Those who suffer trom weak stomachs or any form of dyspepsia ‘ 
should certainly read it. 
It is entertaining and instructive, both for the sick and the well, 
and once you begin it you will read every word. 


; We send it free and post-paid to any one who, when writing, 
will mention Pearson's Weekly. 


Guy's Tonic Co., 4, Ludgate Circus, London. 
Sent Free. 
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And all who saffer from 


HAIR#&#SCALP 
DISEASES. 


“ngraved from Photos., show: 
“Eau Horn,” age of patient 63 years. 
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italdness in men, excessive falling off of the 
hair in women, bald patches or premature 
greyness, cannot be cured with one and the = atatSarOLOieaah UNOGORG Tes 
came lotion. ese disorders arise from EREUL AMERA OBSCURA. T 
T ey ON o bab of m 5 
quite opposite causes, and require specific a peautiful Diorame of the surr-unding 
treatment. looking into this iestrument the sur- 
*,” rounding decape will appear before: the eye tn all 
No not waste money on so-called ‘* Restorers,” | the luxuriant aod glowty, colours of mature, apd 
cantharides lotions, and nostrums for which With the ald ot midanatly oe 5 outale s 
impossible virtues are claimed by empirical ng the various lines and shadows 
pretenders. There is no such thing that pon t! 
will cure Baldness ‘from whatever cause 
arising,” or produce luxuriant growth ‘“‘in a 
few days.” Advertisemente to this effect} veautifu 
are miserable frauds! 
°° anne 
SS, as seen in men (loess of VERY MAN interested in the subject of 
ALDNE the crown or forehead), can be E Debdility. Dosey: , should read the 
New MeEpIcaL ‘oRK by an BMINENT 
eated | SURGEON, which gives full particulars how to 
SUCCESSFULLY treat the most obscure cases 
Gatases WitHOte HUB AIDOF QUACKS. 
ass W - 
Bee juable information, 


Io a high-olass ecientific preparation for the Teeth.” There ts nothing cheap about ft but the price. PEAR LY 
Ladies of rank and beauty daily use it, and write in terms of highest praise of ite unique qualities. 


Among many others may be mentioned Miss Fortescue, Madame Albani, Miss Minnie Palmer, and 


Miss Fanny Moody. A single trial ot this delightful preparation will both surprise and delight you, 


[[PRIOE THREEPENCE PER PAOKET. | WHITE 


It rapidty imparts to the Teeth that pearl-like lustre which je eo universally admired. Ask your 
Ohemict, Perfumer, or Grocer for a threepenny packet; or it will be sent poet free for four stampe 


by the Proprietor, ROSCOB O. SPURBIN, 11 and 13, St. Bride Street, London, B.O. TEETH 
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man enormous quantities of Automatt: 
3 Stope, 


of the follicles. Post free, 3s. 0d. and 6s. 6d. 
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hausted medical skill. 3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. 
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he skin. Medical certificate with each bottle, others, as it aiwage ensures rapid 
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«very purcbaser delighted. Post Vox-Humana 
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she eet Has no effect upon thes in] British Cycle Mounts are the Finest 11! REMOVING DAMP AND IMPURE 
hatever. No plucking out required. This =~ Cushion AIR FROM DWELLINGS. 
invention is indeed @ boon to ledies afflicted . Pneumade, 
of hair on the face, 3 id Rheumatiem, Cholera, Fe 
cor polemergg hatte prose 4 ‘ Tyreu Measies, Diphtheria, and all other 
a with es 


deadly aliments may be avoided 
by using **‘ SE) LAT. 
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r ey Ne No suction bell: 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL) wommcetemed pn me zooms fy 


YOU? 


RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 42. 


£6 10s. Od. EACH FOR 78 WINNERS. 


Hers me Sac rig Rocoatanis sare tir 
regard to the word which was omit rom the 
about Love Making in Spain that prpeasel om ) 
third column of page 165, of issue for week ending 
September 24th. 

“I certify that the sealed envelope handed to me by 
Pearson's “Weekly in connection with this competition has 
been opened and contained the word discreetly.” 


124, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 

Here is the passage in question :— 

If, on the other band, he finds favour in her eyes, one day 
she steps out on to the baloony, drops him a note or a flower, 
and re-enters the house. closing the or window discreetly 

10,847 sclutions were sert in, 78 of which gave the 
word discreetly, which means that the £542 7s. to be 
divided yields £6 19s. apiece to the winners with 5s. over. 


The following are their names and addresses :— 

M. Webs'er, Jacques Hall, near Manning’ree, Heeex; Miss Oohen, 
171 Buthertand-avenue, Malta Vale ; O. T. ball, 32 
Tynemouth: H. Bade, Ll. Nepione-st, Rutherhithe; J. & 8t. 
Leon . Newstead-rd, Lee, Kent; Jobn 
MeDonald, @ Stirling st. Gillicoultry, Scotland, N.B.; Mrs. Batterbury, 
Great Berkhamputed’ W. W. Smee, 10 8ioke Newingion-rd,Loudon,N, 
Miss 8. White, Oumberiand House, ¥im-grove, Great Uerkham BB. 
Arnold, Bian frld's Depot, H:«h-er- bs army Surry; HB Crosby, 8 
Althorpe-rd, Upper Tuoting; W.H BI 60 Meeching-rd, Newhaven, 
Saseerx. H. M Jolley, -2 Alazandrard, Noreich . Garter, W- st 
Green Club, Tottenham; M McPheare ‘n, care of tT. Davidevn, Bust 
Bank, Barnophcld, Durham; F. Haines, 16 Waghorn-st, Peckham Rye; 
ire De 416 Drawtiochared, Gr-enocs; Mes Goulden, 4 
og eg Mrs. B. O.2, 67 Barton-rd, West Kensi-.g'on ; 


Mrs. 0. Dal, a 


Leburnbam-er, Belfast ; . Ob dedgh, 16 Hasker-et, 
ike Nahe fami il secneg Dinars Y Paegt 
r ° z W.; 
PW. es: Birken! P. Owen, 68 
Mévtiughem | @&. Cooper, 68 Ovwiey-t, Va Brixton; M.D. 


: Vassail-rd, 
Vieteher, nae grovesoun, Bast Siler Great Yarmouth; W. 
6d L Palham ; Gertrude He 
fitonen, ieee; 3 toaale, 4 Nepler-rd, Winbargh Anais bal, 
i 38. 


Ma, 42 ul WwW 


3. J. M. sevith, “Arethusa,” Green- 
ham; W. Kerrige, 8. Ww. 


14 Pembqd gesy.ine, Bayewater; John Webster, 1 
| sat Th bate 106 Happarted, 8 70 Regent-rd. Liver 
Jeo OTe A Hilton, Be ktureden 
B.B.) Miss M.A. 
8. Robinson, 13 
norshire; John M‘Ca'loch, 19 Oidham 
. a, big ae Birmingham a 2 
ei Hill . et, Great Bark 
Dek joao 11 Hill-st, Jarrow-on-Tyne; Thomas Gallisbes Gi 


——>E———— 

Penon-oass Compgtirion.—Take four pieces of pa 
shaped according to each of the following disgrante = 
sixteen pieces in all—and form a square. A pencil- 
case to the first person from whom a correct solution 
is received, and to every twenty-fifth afterwards until 
peeves have been awarded. Letters to be marked 

UARE. : 


—————————— 
Mapes W. asks how it is that women will never believe 
in the sincerity of women ?—————__ For shame, 
Miss Madge, how could you send such a question as 
that to a male editor and expect a straightforward 
answer himP If I believed the question to be 
based on fact I should know a good deal more than to 
answer it. If I believed it to 
a too fertile feminine fancy I could only answer it out 


glad to hear how you feel after the wigging that 
will most distinctly and deservedly get. il 


J Tom Berry, 2:.; B. Holloway. 3s. ; 
. Manning, lve. ; A. Athine, 40, 1d.; Anon. Ile; Anon. od Th: 
ve been © Hleoted hy 'b- pers ns amed: Mr. L. 
Poynter, 60. chd.; P. Wood, 4-. 14 5 T. J Orton, le. 6d. ; W. 8. Nash, 
1.; O. Brooker, 9s. 64.; M. John, 120. 6d. 


Grand Total, £849 18s. 6d. 


Teaving £15-12s. 6d. to be. handed over to the Ragged 
School Union, as we explained last week. 


R. J. wants to know how it is that if, as astronomers 
say, the stars are really suns at enormous distances, 
they do not give out any heat P —— —— Simply, 

‘ood friend, because they do. True, the heat is barely 
Sistinguishable on the surface of our planet, but at the 
same time it has been proved to exist. A series of 
very elaborate experiments carried out some years ago 
by a Mr. Huggins enabled him to state ee 4 that 
this is the case; and a Mr. Stone, of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, has since succeeded in determining exactly 
this degree of heat. He proved that the star Arcturus 
imparts the same amount of heat to the earth's sur- 
face as a three inch cube of boiling water would give 
at a distance of four hundred yards, and he gave 
similar with regard to other stars. Though it 
is true that the amount of heat mentioned as given b: 
Arcturus would only raise the mercury in a Fahrenheit 
thermometer one seven-hundredth part of a d 
yet the enormous multitude of the stars must | to 
their giving us some appreciable heat, taking them as 
a whole. 

E. N. asks whether it is true that several of our best 
known authors and poets have died paupers. 

—o— It is unhappily true that too many of 
them have died either destitute or in very poor cir- 
cumstances. The reason is probably the one summed 
up in the witty Frenchman's caustic epigram, “ France 
is the best country fur a man of genius to live in, and 
England is the best for him to die in.” This, how- 
ever, is the case nowadays. In fact, we are 
rather erring on the other side, and paying an utterly 
disproportionate price both in cash and reputation for 
work which will be utterly forgotten before the end of 
the next generation. 


R. F.—That portion of the ear which is outside the skull 
is not by any means n for hearing. This can 
be proved by the following simple experiment :—Lay 
a watch on the table, glass side downwards, and stand 
so far from it that you cannot hear the ticking; then 
place one end of a sufficiently long stick upon the back 
of the watch, and the other adc bekecten your teeth, 
and the ticking will be apiainly pesceined, If you like you 

’ gan close both ears with your fingers. When in that or 
in any other way the vibrations of sound can be con- 
veyed to the internal ear and communicated to the 
auditory nerve, then that sound becomes audible; but 
if the auditory nerve should be injured or destroyed 
80 as to be incapable of acting, then the power of 
hearing is gone. 

H. 8. H.—On an average every one converses daily to the 
tune of about 20,000 words. These figures, of course, 
are not sufficient for temperance lecturers, socialist 
ee ele or small] children of an enquiring turn of 
mind. 

H. J. has a wife who follows the very foolish fashion of 
wearing her boots with enormously high heels. He 
feels that she is doing herself harm, and asks me to 
confirm or contradict this impression.—H+€Of 
course she is, and to an extent which probably even 

the anxious husband hardly realises. © wearing of 

high heels throws the foot into an entirely unnatural 
obey and consequently alters the carriage of the 


ly, Pp undue strain upon muscles and or, 

which should not be strained, and leaving alone those 
which nature intended to bear the burden of walking. 
Almost every medical man has at one time or another 
had cases in which most serious functional deran, 
ments have resulted from the wearing of high heels. 
The absceases which frequently form on the feet owing 
to abrasions and unnatural position, though minor 
matters, are still sufficiently serious to induce an 
sensible woman to have nothing whatever to do wi 
high-heeled boots or shoes. The mere fact that no 
woman can ibly walk with anything approaching 
gracefulness in high-heeled boots ought to be sufficient 
to abolish them to-morrow. : 


J. R. L.— Ticket of Leave Man” is not a mere fancy 
term, for a ticket-of-leave has a real existence. In 
official language it is called a “licence.” The following 
is the form which the document takes :— 

Whitehall, Ist day of October, 1892. Her Majesty is 

ly pleased to grant to John Jones, who was convicted 

of felony at Exeter on the first day of February, 1883, and was 

then and there sentenced to be ke: : in penal servitude for the 

term of ten years, and is now cor ii..ed in Dartmoor Prison, Her 

si licence to be at large f:..01 the date of his liberation 
penal 


this order, during t}i« r-maining portion of his term of 

servitude, unless the saii .onn Jones shall, before expira- 
tion of the said tarth, be convict. of some indictable offence, 
in the United .ingdom, in which case such licence will be 
immediately frfeiikd by law, or unless it shall please Her 
Majesty soover t revoke or alter such licence. This licence is 
given subject to the conditivns endorsed upon the same, upon 
the breach of any of whi:h it shall be liable to be revoked, 
whether such breach is followed by @ conviction or not. 
Her bons bird hereby orders that «ne said Johy Jones be set at 
liberty withia thirty days from the date of this order. 


The foregoing does not by any means exhaust the attractions of this month’s ““SEARCH LIGHT,” 


five -omplete stories, several pages of poetry, 


» 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
“ FOUDROYANT” FUND. 


I am positive many of the readers of Pearson's Weekly 
will be glad to take an active part in the great national 
movement which is bei nised by the Lord Mayor 
of London to save Nelsons flag-ship, the famous Fou- 
droyent, from being broken up in back yard of a 
German ship-knacker. 

That the historic vessel should ever have fallen into 
the hands of strangers is a blur on the fair fame of 
British patriotism. te is, therefore, unquestionably a 
matter of public interest that one of the only two re- 
maining ships that flew the flag of Nelson should be 
saved from their destruying hands. 

I feel convinced that I shall not appeal in vain 
to my readers when [ «sk them to do their very utmost 
to help rescue this retic of the most glorious epoch of 
our naval history. ; 

Only six thousand pounds are required to bring the 
Foudroyant once more to British waters. Of this a great 
part has already been guaranteed. Surely the wealthiest 
uation in the world will nut grudge the comparatively 
small sum represented by the balance necessary to pre- 
serve one of those grand old Wooden Walls upon which 
slike our naval glory and commercial prosperity have 
been founded. 

If our efforts are successful the vessel will be brought 
up the Thames, where it will find a fitting resting-placo 
in front of the Victoris Embankment. 

Those of my readers who take enough interest in the 
preservation of the national credit to help in this 
endeavour must do so without delay. 

All subscriptions should be addressed to the Right 
Hon. Lord Mayor, Mansion House, London. 

The whole of this paragraph should be cut out and 
forwarded, with the name and address of the sender 
filled in the blank space below, to reach the Lord Mayor 
not later than first post Tuesday morning next, October 4th. 

Not less than six stamps should be enclosed, and, of 
course, as much more as patriotism and generosity 
dictates. 


P, W. F. F. 


AGAO88...000.ccerecccerccvesccesscces ecevesccustese 


J. F. L.—The biggest business in this country, or, indeed. 
I believe, in the world, is that carried on b the London 
and North Western Rai! way Company, which pays £8,000 
in es every day of the year. Roughly epeinny: 
sricre Ghats 8 hundred millions has been spent in builc- 
ing up this great system, the annual earnings of which 
come to nearly five millions of money, that is to say, 
enough to present every man, woman and child in the 
United Kingdom with half-a-crown. 


J. R. D. wishes me to give him a reliable recipe for a 
chemical barometer.—— ——There are no really 
reliable cherrical barometers, and norecipe would enable 
J. R. D. to make a better one than he can buy for less 
money than it would cost to make one. A well-made 
chemical weather-glass—they are not really barometers 
—can be bought fora couple of shillings. A bunch of 
sea-weed will, however, serve very much the same 
purpose. 

J. P., having noticed an article in Pearson's Weekly to 
the effect that the Norwegians are the tallest and the 
Lapps the shortest peuple in Europe, wishes to know 
why that should be the case when their countries 
adjoin P——————The reason is that, though next- 
door neighbours, they are of entirely different race. 
The Norwegians are a branch of the Teutonic family 
of the Aryan stock, while the Lapps are a modified off- 
‘shoot of the Eskimo family whose origin is lost in an 
antiquity that has no history. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. da. 
One Year ............ 8 8 
Half Year .......+006. 4 4 
Three Months ........ 2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humoursoms, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 
Gotz AGErts yor AUSTRALASIA: 
Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON § Cv.. Sydney § Melbourne 
P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248, 


And | Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


— 


Printed and pablished at Temple Obamvers, London, B.0. 


There are scores of other interesting articles, 
avd many interesting notes on what is going on in the world of journalism. 
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pMfod :. QUEEN & Royal Family. 


The Only Food that will prevent or cure Indigestion. 


RECOMMENDED ABSOLUTELY 
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MEDICAL Shige GROWING 
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_{2mt QUEEN says: * seks Asnanin teoing tole ioe ornamental tian braid.” 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining Hovis Bread or Biscuits 
from any leading Baker, please write 8. FITTON and SON, Millers’ 
PARCELS 


“cotch TWEE RHEUMATISN. 


ALL \A/ OOL {DROITWICH BRINE BATHS FOR 
is the BEST | ever 
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Co., 70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 
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A LADY 
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“Your Potted Beef 
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Clag_Tartins and Home-Spun Costume Cloths for: Ladies’ Dresses 


in the ds most Fashionabie Styles, Knee Rugs, Blankets, etc., manufactared by 
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DUTCH STAR CHOCOLATE. 
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-xisted, or however compl a@case may be, 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” | Sonne 
iyde Park, London. He will send you ‘ Gratis” 

It ptevehss any ‘over-acid -state of caren nares 

t PB . LAGE! LAOS CURTSING! 

the blood. Tt should be kept in every 
bedroom in readiness for any emer- [3 yards 
gency, Be careful to avoid rash 

'acidulated salines, and use ENO’S [is Movey rete: | = 
S“FRUIT SALT” to prevent the Wit oot oe : ham. IS a ae orp 

nee Please 
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in the mucous membrane of the in- 
teatixial ceasihl, frequently the pivot 
of diarrhea afid disease. ENO'S 


id Retail by 
ee opens ke es eee aeet 7 LEARN TO PLAY, THE PIANO. | sescetrant MONEY. 
* Ta Facts not statements. best system ever 
Without such a simple precaution TINE : invented, "Xperts novice many yearn fo 4 sHOW MILL, LOKDON. 


Balon, 

or harmonium. Hundreds of testimonials 
can be inspected. Price 1s. 64., or Revised 
Bdition post free. Professor C. Grin- 
field, Paris Conservatoire, 5, Bllensboro’ Park, 
Weston-super Mare, says:—‘ You have con,, 
ferred a boon upon the public by your work.” 


J. COODHEAD, 2, Dovestone Roan, SaLe Cuesnine, 


the jeopardy of Life is immensely 
a ihcreaséd. 
e “doubt that ere it has in the earliest stage of 
P Sets it many nt where I ha s pen, then tot ald otnerwise have been. 
a severe illness. The effect of EN a *FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and 
everish condition of the system is marvellods.”— Yeung Lady's Journal, 


vamp to thousands of songs on p oR ESTIMATES CIVEN, 
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H=*> ACER ani a DI fter suf Pearl of zd be Ie mayo LoMeagllony = are the Largest Manuiee | coe BS. BILVERTON'S WONDBRFCL 
an SORDERED ah icone pce fm pa sufferin uw and a concern you. = Samy turers ort ng, 
half years from severe headache and disordered sto pew nga By post. in envelope, 4 stamps. Address— a A sie Raper ete REMEDIAL SYSTEM. 
thing without at any benefit, I was recommended bye kisnd 1 yunos a T SALT acd | fax Pusuienens, 4, Fi ; ~ Rie "BRE need not ; 
on ttle I fo it mesa deal of ood, an acme Sheffield. oo DST 
ay coal bent . And ‘others I know that hes Ry See not enjoyed such good health WolisH ur cmuLand MANUF; ma cn Leos. 15 2 
for years,—Yours most truly, Rosxar HumPuaxys, Pos Office, Barrasiord.” of Bpirits, Epilepsy, Srane FURNITURE, BEDDING, BEOSTEADS, advice to 16, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
The value of. ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” ee be told. Its success : raed Paintings, WRINGING MACHINES, Circus, London. 


in Europe, aah Africa, America, Australia, and 
New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have heen Imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 
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PREVENTION » CURE.—UGE ‘1 
If we can render the Blood Asepetic or Disease resisting, neither 
Cholera nor any other Infectious i can lay hold,of us,.or if 
by chance. it does, the attack will be a mild one. Now we don’t lay 
im that Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are a cure for the Cholera. Far 
from that, for should this terrible disease grip you, stronger measures 
and remedies are indispensable. But we do say deckledly th 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will prevent Cholera, by inoculating the 
urifying ai . We know thereof 
_| we speak—we know of Cholera in its home in the deadly Indian Jungle, 


. stomach almost intact, Frazer's -Sulpht - Hi : the Liver. 
Here they are acted upon by: the: Paurogetaate: 0% pase oe bile by 
which an antiseptic-and purifying air OF Gam mperated, ‘which at 
onee enters into, and penetrates afd. peraaam ha. blood throughout 
the body. This air is destructive of germs quid: disease principles, 
and, therefore, is a valuable defence to’ tie’blooe in resisting such an 
epidemic as Cholera, Part of the behneficence.to health of Frazer's 
Suiphur Tablets lies, in the fact, thet the ‘Rurifying air thus formed, 
being volatile, escapes from the biped into ‘the pas gion ducts, and 
is thus dispersed wid the skin carrying ‘the disease atoms 


e. 

One of our Jers, when attacked by-Cholera, was once 
deserted in thé depths ef an Indian Forest by all bis white companions, 
one faithful native servant alone remaining by his side. The patient 
ave ‘his servant instructions to tie him in an upright position by the - 
hinds and feet and around the body to ¢ trea, to prevent the terrible 
oa literally doubling up the body and twisting of the 


t your drains, look well also 


i s, which is the great danger to life in Cholera. By this 
method and the plentiful administration of brandy & valuable 
fe was saved. 

In another instance within our knowledge the patients on one 
side of a ward were struck down by a putrid wave of Choleraic air 
blown in by a hot wind, whilst the patients on the other side of the 
ward were exempt. Another friend of ours, by taking Sulphur daily were ‘6 

ca , the Spirit, the Cholera replied N ay! 
killed the e 


when in the midst of a pest-ridden district, es attack, whilst 
whites and natives were on the other hand being attacked by | I kept my word fifteen—fear rest. - With t. 
| help of Bases 


your vi 
fearful, for it is recorded 
meeting the Cholera, besough' 


When the Cholera strikes you, the blood makes a-vigorous effort 
to save you; it ‘strives to neutralise the foul air aeae it by the 
beneficent defensive process planted by the Almighty in the blood for 
nce to life. But without aid it cahnot overcome Cholera, and life 
decause the d has not time to recuperate. But take 


sent Gratis siohend. Post 
Fraxér’s Sulphur} 
iste. Bole Pro- 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


AT THE PRICE. 


1 will forward direct from the i ene 3 ee 
siren meet BILIOUS AND. NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Ii 7s SUCH a8 ie | 


Sick Headachie, Constipation, _ 


“Eclipse” Rug sent with , ‘te 6d. extra; or. 
Carpets and two Rugs, for Gd.; four Carpets 
and four Rugs, 20e., Carriage Free. 

* We have never seen a cheaper article, the wonder being ; 
small_oum.”—Ezchance and Mart. ‘Wonderful value 
tations from the Christian Globe, Christian World, Christian 

Road, Lee, Kent, Jan. 2nd, 1601. 


Lansdown 
Willie writes: “I am eo pleased with the ‘Holipes Lady J 
and Rugs sept that lepey? ke ee eel ’ Oarpete 
once. 


_. Female Ailments. 


Prepared only by the Propsietor, THOMAS BEEOHAM,- 


ete 


ts and Patent Medicine Beaters ja Boxes, 
Hd, and 22. 9d. ull directions.with eagh $x. 
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